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Che Coinage of Christian 
Europe. 
By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 
4N DER the above title is included the 


coinage of all that portion of Europe’ 


4, which was not subject to the rule of 
~ Mohammedan princes, from the fall 
of the Western Empire till our own day. 
When we consider what vast fields of space 
and time are covered by this branch of numis- 
matics, it will be seen to be too large a subject 
to be dealt with adequately in a paper of this 
length. The difficulty is found to be in- 
creased when we take into account how many 
different interests the study touches. The 
simple economist, the historian, the student 
in the history of art, and the student of 
Christian iconography, might each expect to 
have his enquiries answered were there 
space at our disposal to do so. But such a 
treatment is, within our present limits, im- 
possible. The only circumstance which 
makes it possible to deal with the subject at 
all here is the fortunate tendency which in all 
ages the different countries of Europe have 
shown to bring their coinage into some sort 
of common conformity. Of this tendency 
we have plenty of examples in our own day, 
as, for instance, the practical uniformity which 
by the “Monetary Convention of the Latin 
Nations ” was established in the coinages of 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy, in 
the recently-established uniformity of coinage 
throughout the German Empire, and in the 
inclination which the establishers of this coin- 
age showed to model their currency upon 
that of England. The same kind of tendency 
among contemporary nations is to be detected 
all through the nuinismatics of the Middle 
VOL, VII. 


Ages, and in truth by no means diminishes 
in force the further we mount toward the 
beginnings of medizeval history ; a fact which 
will seem strange to those who are accustomed 
to look upon the Europe of these days as a 
mere collection of heterogeneous atoms, and 
its history as nothing better than a “scuffling 
of kites and crows.” 

It results from this that it is possible in 
some degree to study the numismatics of the 
Middle Ages, and of more modern times, 
as a whole; and in a very rough way to divide 
its history into certain periods, in each of 
which the most striking characteristics numis- 
matically and the most important events 
can be pointed out, without any attempt 
(which could not be successful) to follow in 
detail the history of the currency in each 
land. When ina subsequent paper we come 
to speak of the English coinage, a more minute 
treatment of that special branch will be 
possible. 

The periods into which I propose to divide 
the numismatic history of Christian Europe 
are these. 

Periop I. Of transition between the Roman 


_and the true medizval. Let us say, from the 


deposition of Romulus Augustulus (A.D. 476) 
to the accession of Charlemagne (a.D. 768). 

Periop II. From the rise of the new 
currency inaugurated by the house of Heristal, 
and which attained its full extension under 
Charles the Great, for all the time during 
which thiscurrency formed practically thesole 
coinage of Western Europe. 

Periop III. From the reintroduction of a 
gold coinage into Western Europe, which we 
may date from the striking of the Fiorino d’oro 
in Florence, year 1252, to the full develop- 
ment of Renaissance Art upon coins, say 1450. 

Periop IV. From this year, 1450, to the 
end of the Renaissance Era, in 1600. 

Periop V. That of modern coinage, from 
A.D. 1600 to our own day. 

This division of our subject may serve at 
once to give the student some general notion 
of the sort of interest which pre-eminently 
attaches to the numismatics of each period. 
If he is concerned with the earliest history of 
the Teutonic invaders of Roman territory, 
with what may almost be called the pre-historic 
age of medizval history, he will be disposed 
to collect the coins which belong to our first 
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division. The coins of the second period 
are of great value for the study of the true 
Middle Ages, not only as illustrations of that 
history, but for the light which they shed upon 
the mutual relationships of the different 
nations of Christendom, upon the economical 
history of this age, and lastly upon the icono- 
graphy of this, the dominant era of medizval 
Catholicism. The coinage of the third period 
illustrates, among other things, the rise in 
wealth and importance of the Italian cities, 
the greater consideration which from this 
time forward began to attach to the pursuits 
of wealth and commerce, and a consequent 
growth of art and of intellectual culture. 
The coins of the fourth period, beside their 
deep historical interest for the portraits which 
they give us of the reigning sovereigns or 
rulers, are pre-eminent in beauty above those 
of any other of the five periods, and alone in 
any way comparable with the money of Greece. 
Finally, the fifth period will be most attractive 
to those whose historical studies have lain 
altogether in the age to which it belongs. 
Periop I. From Augustulus to Charlemagne. 
—lItis generally found that a monetary change 
follows some time after a great political revolu- 
tion. People cannot immediately forego the 
coinage they are used to, and even when this 
hasno longer a raison @’étre, it isstillcontinued, 
or is imitated as nearly as possible. Thus, 
though from the beginning of the fifth century 
(A.D. 405) a steady stream of barbarian in- 
vasion set into the Roman Empire, from the 
Visigoths in the south and from the Suevi 
and Burgundians and their allies in the north 
(in Gaul), no immediate change in the coinage 
was the result. The money of the Roman 
Empire in the west and in the east circulated 
among these barbarians, and was imitated as 
closely as possible by them. The barbarian 
kings did not even venture to place their 
names upon the money. They sometimes 
hinted them by obscure monograms. The 
first coin which bears the name of any 
Teutonic conqueror is a small silver coin 
which shows the name of Odoacer (a.D. 476), 
and this piece is of great rarity. The Ostro- 
gothic kings in Italy, after the accession of 
Athalaric to the end of their rule (a.p. 526— 
553), and the Vandal kings in Africa sub- 
sequent to Huneric (ze. from A.D. 484—533), 
placed their names upon coins, but only upon 


those ofthe inferior metals. The full rights of 
a coinage can scarcely be claimed: until the 
sovereign has ventured to issue coins in the 
highest denomination in use in his territory. 
These full rights, therefore, belonged, among 
the people of the Transition Era, only to three 
among the conquering Teutonic peoples, viz. : 
(1) to the Visigoths in Spain, (2) the Franks 
in Gaul, and (3) the Lombards in Italy. 

The Visigothiccoinage begins with Leovigild 
in 573, and ends with the fall of the Visigothic 
kingdom Defore the victorious Arabs at the 
battle of Guadelata in 711. The coins are 
extremely rude, showing (generally) a bust 
upon one side, on the other either another 
bust or some form of cross. Three main 
types run throughout the series, which consists 
almost exclusively of a coinage in gold. 

The Frankish coinage is likewise almost 
exclusively a gold currency. It begins with 
Theodebert, the Austrasian (A.D. 534), and, 
with unimportant intervals, continues till the 
accession of the house of Pepin. At first the 
pieces were of the size of the Roman solidus 
(solidus aureus), but in latter years more 
generally of the size of the ¢vemissis. Fig. 1 is 





FIG. I. 


a specimen of a Frankish ¢vemissis, struck by 
Chlovis II. (a.p. 638—656), and with the 
name of his treasurer, St. Eloi. It is notice- 
able that in this series only a certain propor- 
tion of the pieces bears the names of the 
monarchs, the rest bearing simply the names 
of the towns at which and the moneyers by 
whom they were struck. 

The Lombardic coinage of North Italy— 
the kings of Milan and Pavia—begins with 
Cunipert (A.D. 680), and ends with the defeat 
of Desiderius by Charlemagne, 774, in which 
year the Frankish king assumed the crown of 
Lombardy. The coinage is generally of gold, 
and of the type of Fig. 2, showing on one side 
the bust of the king (imitated from the Roman 
money), and on the reverse the figure of St. 
Michael, legend scs MiHauit. This saint 
was, we know, especially honoured by the 
Lombards (Paul Diac, Ast. Lang., iv. 47; 
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v. 3, 41). Another Lombardic coinage was 
that of the Dukes of Berieventum, who struck 
pieces upon the model of the money of the 
Eastern emperors. 

Fig. 2 represents a coin of the Lombardic 


FIG. 2.—COIN OF CUNIPERT (680—702). 


king Cunipert. Fig. 3 is the earliest papal 


FIG. 3.—POPE ADRIAN I. (772-795). 


coin, that struck by Pope Adrian I. after the 
defeat of Desiderius in a.D. 774. 

True Medieval Period.—The second age 
is the true Middle Age, or what is sometimes 
called the Dark Age; for with the beginning 
of our third period, which it will be seen is 
nearly that of the last crusade, the first dawn 
of the Renaissance is discernible. It follows 
that in the scarcity of printed monuments of 
this age, the coinage of the period is one 
deserving of a very attentive study, and of a 
much more detailed treatment than I am able 
to bestow upon it. 

The coinage inaugurated by the house of 
Pepin has the peculiarity of being totally 
unlike any currency which preceded it. The 
three chief autonomous barbarian coinages 
which we have enumerated above consisted 
almost exclusively of gold money ; the coin- 
age inaugurated by the Carlovingian dynasty 
was almost exclusively of silver. Silver from 
this time forth until the end of our second 
period remained the sole regular medium of 
exchange ; a gold coinage disappeared from 
Western Europe, and was only represented 
by such pieces as were imported thither from 
the east and the south. Such gold coins as 
were in use were the bezants or dyzantint, 
7.é., the gold coins of the Roman Emperors of 
Constantinople, and (much less frequently) the 


maravedis gold coins struck by the Spanish 
dynasty of Al-Moravide (El-Murabiteen). 
When Charles extended his empire to its 
greatest limits, he introduced almost every- 
where in Europe this new coinage, which was 
known as the new denier (”ovi denari#), or 
possibly in German as ffennig.* This de- 
narius was the first coinage of Germany. In 
Italy it generally superseded the Roman de- 
narius, or the coinage of the Lombards. 

The usual type of this Vew Denarius was 
at first (1) simply the name or monogram of 
the emperor, and on the reverse a plain 
cross; (2) the bust of the emperor, with a 
cross on the reverse; or (3) the bust of the 
emperor on the obverse, and on the reverse 
a temple inscribed with the motto XTIANA 
RELIGIO. Figs. 4 and 5, though not pro- 


FIGS. 4 AND 5.—CARLOVINGIAN. 


bably of Charles the Great himself, but of 
Charles the Bald, give good examples of the 


earliest types of denarii. One of the first 
documents referring to this coin is a capitu- 
lary of Pepin the Short (755), making its 
vse compulsory in his dominions. In imita- 
tion of this Carlovingian denarius, the penny 
was introduced into England by Offa, King 
of Mercia (7.57—794). ‘The only exceptions 
to the general use of the Carlovingian de- 
narius in Western Europe were afforded by 
those towns or princes in Italy which imi- 
tated the money of the Byzantine Empire. 
This was the case with some of the earlier 
Popes, as, for example, the above coin of 
Adrian I., which is quite Byzantine in type ; 

* It seems probable, however, that the word 
pfennig was only an adaptation of the English word 


penny (penig). 
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and after a short time with Venice, which at 
first struck denarii of the Carlovingian pat- 
tern, and changed this currency for one 
closely modelled upon the Byzantine pattern, 
other neighbouring cities following her ex- 
ample. It is a curious fact that the con- 
temporary Arabic silver coins (dirhems) appear 
to have been in frequent use in Christian 
Europe at this time. The circumstance pro- 
bably arose from their being in weight exactly 
double of the Carlovingian denarius, 

After the accession of the race of Capet to 
the throne in France, the denarii continued 
little changed ; and not only in the districts 
over which ruled the early kings of this 
dynasty, but over the greater part of what 
is now France. The number of feudal divi- 
sions into which the country was split up 
is shown by the numerous princes’ names 
which appear upon the currency, but they 
did not cause much variety in the type of 
the money. The types continued to be 
various combinations of (1) an inscription 
over all the face of the coin ; (2) a rude bust 
sometimes so degraded as to be barely dis- 
tinguishable; (3) the conventional even- 
limbed cross; (4) a changed form of the 
temple made to take the appearance of a 
Gothic arch between two towers. This type 
becomes sometimes so degraded that it has 
been taken for the ground plan of the forti- 
fications of Tours. 

In Germany, the Carlovingian emperors 
were succeeded by the Saxon dynasty, which 
in its turn gave place to that of Franconia. 
During all this period (A.D. g19—1125), the 
denarius continued the chief, and almost the 
sole, coin in use in Germany. Here, how- 
ever, the variety of types were much greater, 
though most of these varieties can be shown 
to have sprung out of the old Carlovingian 
types. The right of coinage was at this time 
even more widely extended in Germany than 
in France, but in the former country the 
nominal supremacy of the emperor was 
generally—though far from universally — 
acknowledged, and his name was placed 
upon the coinage. 

In Italy, most of the towns which pos- 
sessed the right of a coinage derived it 
directly from the emperor; thus Genoa ob- 
tained this right from Conrad ITI. ; Venice 
(at first), Pisa, Pavia, Lucca, Milan, are 


among the cities which struck coins bearing 
the names of the early German Emperors. 

The first change which took place in the 
coinage of this our second period arose in 
Germany from the degradation of the currency. 
This reached such a pitch (especially in the 
ecclesiastical mints) that the silver denarius, 
of which the proper weight was about 24 
English grains, was first reduced to a small 
piece not more than one-third of that weight, 
and next to a piece so thin that it could only 
be stamped upon one side. This new money, 
for such it was in fact, though not in name, 
arose about the time that the dynasty of 
Hohenstaufen obtained the imperial crown 
(middle of the twelfth century). The pieces 
were called subsequently Afaffen-pfennige (par- 
son’s pennies), perhaps because they were 
chiefly struck at ecclesiastical mints; they are 
now known to numismatists as bracteates. 

Beside the coinages of France, Germany 
Italy, and England, we have also briefly to 
notice those of Scandinavia and of Spain, 
both of which were inaugurated during the 
second age of medizval numismatics, 

Charlemagne, as we have said, introduced 
the use of a coinage into Germany. Its 
introduction among the Teutonic people 
of the north was much later. During the 
Viking expeditions of the ninth century it 
would seem that the Danes and Norwegians 
amassed considerable treasure in bullion, and 
some silver pennies were struck by the 
Norse invaders of England at the end of this 
century. It was not till the end of the tenth 
century that the Danes and Scandinavians 
began to make numerous imitations of the 
contemporary coinage of England. On the 
accession of Canute the Great to the English 
throne, A.D. 1016, a native currency obtained 
a firm footing in Denmark. 

Between the battle of Guadelata (A.D. 711) 
and the union of the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon (A.D. 1474), the Christian coinage of 
Spain was represented by the coins of these 
two districts, the rest of the peninsula being 
in the hands of the Arabs or Moors. The 
coinage of Castile begins with. Alfonso VI. 
(1073-1109); that of Aragon with Sancho 
Ramirez of Navarre (1063-1094). The money 
of these countries is the denarius of the 
same general module as the contemporary 
denarii of France. The usual types.of these 
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coins, as of all the contemporary coinage of 
Europe, are made by some combination of 
a profile head and across. Some pieces have 
a bust, facing. 

Lconography.—Sacred types and symbols 
are, excepting the cross, which is all but uni- 
versal, not very numerous upon the early coins 
of France. The head of Mary occurs on 
some of the coins, 

In Germany the cross is likewise all but 
universal ; next to it in frequency comes the 
hand, the symbol of the First Person of the 
Trinity; the dove is not unknown, but is rare. 
Representations of saints are more frequent. 

The Virgin Mary occurs on the coins of 
several places (Lorraine, Halberstadt, Heldes- 
heim, Spier) ; we have likewise the representa- 
tions of St. Boniface (Fulda), St. Dennys 
(Quedlinburg), St. Maurice (Magdeburg, St. 
Moritz), SS. Simon and Jude (Magdeburg and 
Goslar), St. Stephen (Metz, and other places 
in Lorraine). 

In Italy the coins of Lucca, with Sanctus 
Vultus, the holy ikon of Our Lord, still pre- 
served in that city ; the first silver coins of 
Florence (a.D. 1181), with the head of St. 
John the Baptist ; the coins of Venice, with 
the image of St. Mark, and also the Lion of 
St. Mark, are worthy of particular notice. 

Return to a Gold Currency.—The general 
revival of a gold coinage in Europe: followed, 
as I have said, the coining of the fiorino d’oro 
in 1252. But the first attempt to institute a 
currency in the most precious metal was made 
in Apulia by the Norman dukes of that place. 
Roger II., who had long made use in Sicily of 
Arabic gold coins of the Fatimee type, at 
length struck gold coins of his own, which 
having his name and title, Dvx APVLL#, were 
called ducats. These pieces were struck about 
A.D. 1150. After the Hohenstaufen dynasty 
had succeeded the Norman dukes in Apulia 
and Sicily, Frederick“H., beside striking some 
gold pieces for his Arab subjects, issued a 
very remarkable gold coinage modelled upon 
the old Roman solidi and half solidi. They 
bore on the obverse the bust of the emperor 
in Roman dress, and on the reverse an eagle 
with wings displayed. The legend was (obv.) 
FRIDERICVS, (rev.) IMP. ROM. CESAR AVG. The 
next state to follow this example was Florence, 
which in A.D. 1252 first struck the gold florin 
(fig. 6), bearing on one side the figure of 


St. John the Baptist, and on the other the lily 





FIG. 6.—FIORINO D’ORO. 


of the city. ‘The motto on this coin was the 
rhyming Latin line, 
Det tibi florere Christus, Florentia vere.* 

Owing in part to the great commercial 
position of the city, in part to the growing 
want felt throughout Europe for a gold coin- 
age, the use of this coin spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity— 

La tua citta 
Produce e spande il maledetto fiore 
C’ha disviate le pecore e gli agni 
Pero c’ha fatto lupo del pastore. 
Paradiso, ix, 127-131. 

So general was the currency obtained by 
this coin in Europe that we presently find it 
largely copied by the chief potentates in 
France and Germany, as, for example, by the 
Pope John XXII. (at Avignon), the Arch- 
bishop of Arles, the Count of Vienne and 
Dauphiny, the Archduke Albert of Austria, 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, the free town of Liibeck, 
the kings of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
king of Arragon ; while in other places where 
the first gold coinage was not so distinctly an 
imitation of the florin, it was obviously sug- 
gested by it (France, England). 

The town of Italy which rivalled Florence in 
the extent of its issue was Venice, which first 
struck its gold coin, the ducat, about a.p. 
1280. It was afterwards called zecchino (se- 
quin). This piece bore on one side a standing 
figure of Christ, on the other the Doge 
receiving the standard (gonfalone) from St. 
Mark. The motto has been given above. 
Genoa also issued a large currency in gold,as 
did (when they returned to Rome) the popes, 
and the kings of Naples and Sicily. 

The country north of the Alps which. first 


* This reminds us of the motto on the Venetian 
gold coin, the ducat, which was of the same kind : 
Sit tibi Christe datus 
quem tu regis iste ducatus. 
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issued an extensive gold coinage was France" 
This was inaugurated by St. Louis, of whom 
we have numerous and various types. Of 
these the agne/, with the Paschal Lamb for 
type, is the most important. Louis’s gold 
coins are, however, now scarce, and it is 
possible that the number of them was not large. 

Other changes were introduced into the 
money of Northern Europe at this period. 
Large denarii, grossi denarii, afterwards called 
grossi (gros), and in English gvoat, were 
coined first at Prague, afterwards chiefly at 
Tours. We have already spoken of the so- 
called dracteates of Germany. These at this 
time became larger, to correspond in appear- 
ance with the gvossi of France and the Low 
Countries. The use of gold coins and of 
groats became general in England during the 
reign of Edward III. 

We have now arrived at the fourteenth 
century. The coinage of this period has 
certain marked characteristics, though the 
exact types are far too numerous to be even 
mentioned. The general characteristics of 
the fourteenth century money are these. In 
the first place it reflects the artistic, specially 
architectural, tendencies of the time. The 
architecture of this period, leaving the sim- 
plicity of the earlier Gothic, and approaching 
the Decorated or Flamboyant style, when more 
attention is paid to detail, is very well sug- 
gested by the coins, where we see the effects 
of the same minute care and beautiful elabo- 
ration. Nothing can in their way be 
more splendid than the gold deniers of 
St. Louis IX. But as time passes on, this 
elaboration becomes extreme, the crosses 
lose their simple forms, and take every 
imaginable variety suggested by the names 
fleury, fleurt, quernée, avellanée, etc., while 
the cusps and tressures around the type are 
not less numerous and varied. The icono- 
graphic types are fewer upon the whole, and 
certainly are so in comparison with the 
number of types in existence at this time; 
the crosses themselves are rather parts of the 
structure of the coins than religious symbols, 
while now for the first time shields and other 
heraldic devices, such as crests, caps of 
maintenance, mantlets, etc., become common. 
Fig, 7 may serve as a sample of the coinage 
of the early years of the fifteenth century. 
Any one who is acquainted with the history 


of this century, the white dawn, as we may 
call it, of the Renaissance, will discern in 


FIG. 7.—COIN OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


these characteristics of the coinage the signs 
of the times. 

The Renaissance Era. From the time of 
the issue of the forino d’oro, the initiative in 
most of the great changes which were wrought 
in the coinage of Europe belonged to Italy. 
It is naturally on the coinage of Italy that the 
first rise of the artistic renaissance is discern- 
ible. It is in the fifteenth century that we 
first have portraits upon coins which are dis- 
tinctly recognisable, and no longer merely 
conventional. This century is the age of the 
greatest Italian medallists, of Pisano, Speran- 
dio, Boldu, Melioli, and the rest ; and though 
these earliest medallists were not themselves 
makers of coin dies, it was impossible that 
their art could fail in influencing before long 
the kindred art of.the die-engraver. In fact 
portraits begin to appear upon the Italian 
coins about 1450. In the series of Naples 
we have during this century money bearing 
the head of Ferdinand I. and Frederick of 
Aragon, and later on of Charles V. and Philip 
of Spain. ‘The papal series is peculiarly rich 
in portrait coins, which were engraved by 
some of the most celebrated artists of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as by 
Francesco Francia and Benvenuto Cellini. 
The portraits of Alexander VI., Julius IT., and 
Leo X., are especially to be noted. Cellini 
also worked for Florence, and we have a fine 
series of the Dukes and Grand Dukes of this 
city, beginning with the Alessandro il Moro. 
In Milan we have coins with the heads of 
Alessandro Sforza, of Galeazzo Maria and the 
younger Galeazzo, of Bona, the mother of this 
last, and of Ludovico, and, after the French 
conquest, of Louis XII. and Francis ; later 
still, of Charles V. and Philip. The coins of: 
Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, Parma,’ 
and Mirandola, are all worth a lengthy study. 
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Venice and Genoa alone among the great 
towns of Italy kept their money almost un- 
changed, probably from commercial consider- 
ations, the same which prompted Athens to 
adhere to the archaic form of her tetra- 
drachms. ) 

In France, authentic portraits upon coins 
first appear in the reign of Louis XII., and 
the beauty of the medallic art in France is 
well illustrated by the money of Francis I. 
and Henry II., and only one degree less so 
by that of Charles IX. and Henry IV. The 
celebrated engravers Dupré and Warin be- 
long to this last reign. 

In England, the most beautiful portraits 
are those on the coins of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., though those of Mary and 
Edward VI. are only one degree inferior. 
The first Scottish coins with portraits are 
those of James IV. 

The German coins show traces of the 
peculiar development of German art. Those 
of the Emperor Maximilian are the most 
splendid and elaborate. Some of these are 
worthy of the hand of Diirer, to which they 
have been attributed. Next to these, the 
series of Saxony, of Brunswick, of Branden- 
burg, and the coins of some of the German 
and Swiss towns, are to be taken note of. 
Even the remote northern lands, Sweden and 
Denmark, did not escape the influence of 
the age. 

Let us not omit to mention that the first 
rude coinage of Russia begins during this 
period. The country, however, possessed 
no properly ordered monetary system before 
the reign of Peter the Great. 

Weights and Denominations.—The student 
of European history must be upon his guard 
against the danger of confounding money of 
account with coined money. As we have 
said, the mew denarius of Charlemagne was, 
from the time of its introduction till the thir- 
teenth century, practically the only piece 
coined in western continental Europe. The 
Roman gold coin, the so/idus, however, con- 
tinued to be used for some time, and for a 
much longer period it remained in use as a 
money of account. The solidus was trans- 
lated in the German languages by schilling, 
shilling, skilling. Thus when we read of 
solidi and shillings it does not in the least 
follow that we are reading of actual coins. 









The real coins which passed current on the 
occasion spoken of were very probably simply 
the denarii, or pennies, but they were reckoned 
in the shilling or solidus of account which 
contained (generally) twelve denarii. Thus 
we obtain the three denominations of “bre, 
solidi, and denarii, the recollection of which 
is preserved in the abbreviations £ s. d. 

Other moneys of account were in reality 
simply weights, as (1) the found, which was 
the Roman weight, containing twelve ounces, 
and in silver reckoned as equal to 240 denarii; 
and (2) the German (Teutonic) weight, the 
mark, equal to two-thirds of a pound, #.¢., 
eight ounces and 180 denarii. It need hardly 
be said that the actual weight of the denarii 
soon fell below this nominal weight of twenty- 
four grains.. 

We have already spoken of the grossus, or 
groat. The gold coins in France received a 
variety of names, of which the most usual 
and the widest spread was écu. In Germany 
the earliest gold pieces seem to have been 
called ducats, and this name was continued in 
the subsequent gold coinage of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth ceniuries. The weight of the 
ducat was founded upon the weight of the 
fiorino of Florence and of the ducat or zecchino 
of Venice, usually about fifty-four grains, and 
these equal to about one hundred denarii of 
the old value. As, however, the silver coins 
contemporary with these ducats,’ though 
nominally denarii, were exceedingly debased, 
the relative value of the gold was very much 
higher. 

One other coin-name of wide extension is 
the ¢haler, or dollar. The origin of this name 
lies in the Joachimsthal in North Germany, 
the mines of which furnished the silver from 
which these large pieces were first struck. 


CHarwick College. 


By FREDERICK HOLYOAKE Moore. 


T may truthfully be said that few 
English towns possess more relics of 
antiquity than Warwick. 

Some, indeed, of these bits of 
architectural history may be rather of the 
domestic type, and of less archeeological im- 
portance than the grand old Castle on the 
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Avon’s bank, the foundations of which were 
laid in pre-Norman times; or than the fine 
perpendicular Chancel and Ladye Chapel of 
the Collegiate Church ; or the equally ancient 
Church over the West Gate ; or that rare piece 
of half-timbered work, adopted by the famous 
Earl of Leicester in the reign of Elizabeth 
for the purposes of the Hospital called after 
his name ;—yet it is not fitting that any such 
characteristic building, which has stood the 
wear and tear of generations, should be wiped 
clean off the face of the earth, without re- 
ceiving so much as a passing notice from 
some looker-on, however feeble his pen. 

Conspicuous among these buildings may 
be noted the Priory, the Jacobean house 
called St. John’s, because built on the site of 
that ancient Hospital, the CoLLEGE, and other 
half-timbered dwelling-houses, shops, hostel- 
ries, and cottages, dotted about the streets of 
the historical town. 

Many charming specimens of this most 
interesting period, in addition to the Hospital, 
still happily remain, most of them marking 
the places where the great fire of 1694, 
which destroyed the body of the Collegiate 
Church and a great part of the town, was 
subdued. 

There are pictures extant of other quaint 
timbered domiciles of the same period, which 
have been removed within comparatively re- 
cent years, to make room for modern and 
more convenient, but certainly less pictur- 
esque, edifices. 

One more of these interesting structures 
must now, it is to be regretted, be added to 
that list—the half-timbered CoLLEGcE, which 
escaped the fire of Queen Anne’s day, has 
survived only to be pulled down in the present 
year, its spacious grounds and garden being 
designed to form the site of sundry villa 
residences. 

The history of this building is interwoven 
with that of the Collegiate Church, under the 
shadow of which it rested—for it must now 
be spoken of in the past tense—and is, briefly, 
as follows :— 

In the reign of Henry 1, a.p. 1123, the 
Mother Church of St. Mary, being large 
enough to accommodate the worshippers, was 
made collegiate (other churches being allowed 
to fall into decay), by or through Roger de 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, who by charter 


ratified to the Canons certain possessions, 
granting them a fraternal Convent in the 
Church with the privilege of enjoying the 
premises as honourably as the Churches of 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and York; and in the 
reign of Edward IV., Richard Nevill, Earl of 
Warwick, gave to these canons three tene- 
ments and a garden situate next the church- 
yard of the Collegiate Church. 

On a map of Warwick, bearing date 1730, 
this thoroughfare was still called Canon’s 
Row, but the name has since faded away. 

In the survey made in Henry VIII.’s time, 
this church was found to be served by a 
Dean, five Prebends, and a Curate ; also by 
ten Priests vicars, and six choristers, in re- 
ceipt of stipends for performing daily 
service. 

For the Dean and his Chapter the College, 
or collection of domiciles, situate in Canon’s 
Row, was the residence. 

According to Leland, who flourished about 
1530, the tomb of William Berkswell, Dean 
of the Collegiate Church, stood in the said 
church. This Dean was one of the executors 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
he saw the building of the Ladye Chapel, 
and the structure of those buildings at the 
east end of the churchyard, called the Deanery 
and College, which were begun by that Earl, 
finished a.p. 1435. The Earl also left ten 
marks to be divided amongst four priests of 
St. Mary, and six Vicars of the College. 

The College continued to flourish till the 
reign of Henry VIII., when the fraternity was 
dissolved. 

That king by charter granted the tenements 
and gardens in Canon’s Row belonging to the 
College, and in the occupation of the frater- 
nity, to the burgesses of Warwick,-out of the 
great love which he bore for his youthful sub- 
jects, for the purpose of a free school, with 
power to provide the schoolmaster with con- 
venient house and mansion for his habitation. 

The Deanery apparently became the house 
of the Vicar of the Coilegiate Church, since 
it was so known in the year 1699. 

It may reasonably be presumed that the 
King’s School was for some years located in 
the tenements of Canon’s Row, as the College 
and grounds appear to have passed into pri- 
vate hands, for it was not till the year 1699 
that we find the Corporation of Warwick 
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purchased from Sir John Wagstaff the College 
and premises in question. 

Since that day the College on the Butts 
was used for the purpose of a Grammar School 
for the youth of the town, and proved a very 
useful institution, in that it supplied learning 
proportionate to the demands of the locality. 

‘It was quadrangular in plan, and on it were 
planted various excrescences of later date, in 
the shape of schoolrooms, porches, etc., 
which formed no part of the original structure. 
During its demolition much of the old timber 
work, which had been hitherto hidden beneath 
the coat of rough cast with which it was 
clothed, came to light, and the neat pane 

- work was again disclosed. 

The chamfered uprights of the inner walls 
of the quadrangle, forming its prettiest and 
most characteristic feature, were filled in with 
lattice lights from about three feet from the 
floor to the ceiling, both on the ground and 
chamber floors; and the west room upstairs, 
with an oriel window looking towards the 
chancel of the Church, was indeed a charming 
piece of workmanship, panelled throughout 
in oak, and having a quaintly-carved chimney- 
piece and a cunningly contrived closet. 

The garden front to the south was broken 
up with several gables, but the pane work was 
concealed beneath the coating of plaster, and 
the barge boards and finials had, no doubt, 
been renewed, when decayed, from time to 
time in the taste of the day. 

This old King’s Grammar School did its 
work very well, and its scholars were turned 
out properly grounded in the classics; but it 
did not escape the educational wave which 
has passed over the land, and the cry-out 
for a more extended scheme and new school 
buildings prevailed, so that it was decided 
that a new scheme of a more comprehensive 
character should be applied for, together with 
power to provide new buildings on a com- 
mensurate scale. 

Wherefore, then, it came to pass that the old 
College School, where generations of Warwick 
lads had plodded through their Homer and 

Virgil, and composed their Latin verse, was 
done with, and the building, enclosed by its 
high sandstone walls, with its play-ground and 
garden, its mulberry and birch trees, was put 
up to sale, and has even now become but a 
thing of the past. 





It is not the province of a chronicler to do 
other than record, as faithfully as possible, 
the history and associations of this venerable 
building, and perhaps lament, in common 
with other lovers of the tasteful art of bygone 
days, its sacrifice to the demands of modern 
utilitarianism. 

Because, however, we miss the familiar 
gables and old-world beauties, and deplore 
the eradication of another legacy bequeathed 
by the skilful hands and trained eyes of our 
forefathers, we do not therefore say ‘* Vetera 
extollimus recentium incuriosi.” 





An Did Commercial Creatyp. 


By HusBertT HALL. 


s)} COMMERCIAL treaty so readily 
suggests the idea of a phasein modern 
political economy, that we are too 
‘ apt to overlook the great antiquity 
of a national expedient which is after all as 
protective in principle as it is unavoidable 
with regard to our present requirements. 

The chief interest of such an event has 
centred of late years in our commercial, not 
to say political) relations with France, as 
being at once the nearest and the largest 
continental market for our home produce. 

During the last generation these relations 
have béen so uniformly satisfactory in charac- 
ter, as to admit of an adjustment of duties 
o ~e side to the common advantage of 

oth. 

It may appear indeed somewhat surprising 
that neither country should have made this 
important discovery before; but a glance at 
the unhappy political relations which sub- 
sisted, with very brief intermissions, for more 
than eight centuries will amply explain this 
circumstance. Our Norman kings were at 
once the powerful vassals and crowned rivals 
of the princes of the house of Capet. The 
Plantagenets were at first turbulent and en- 
croaching neighbours in the south of France, 
and afterwards actual claimants to that crown, 
sword in hand, during a whole century. 
Then arose a jealousy of creeds and politics, 
which tended still more to give the benefits 
of English commerce to the Protestant 
Netherlands ; and the long wars of the 18th 
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century, together with bitter memories of 
the Revolution and the “continental system ” 
of the first empire, postponed till the middle 
of the present century any near approach to 
unity of commercial and social interests. 

Many facts speak for the political character 
of those early relations. In the interests of 
the balance of trade, traffic was regulated 
wholly in a protective spirit. 

French merchants could not hope for 
either a fair or a safe market in this country, 
for the Crown found it both plausible and also 
highly convenient to lay arbitrary taxes not 
only on the wines which the alien had im- 
ported for our consumption, but even on the 
wool or cloth which he had collected for 
exportation to feed his own manufactures. 

The latter was indeed protected by Magna 
Carta, but unfortunately Magna Carta has 
been too often, both then and since, a dead 
letter. Yet at times certain political com- 
binations in England extended to the foreigner 
the benefits of a commercial treaty. A 
record of the sixteenth year of Henry III. 
exists, which contains an invitation to aliens 
to traffic freely with this country, without 
fear of unfair exactions; and this coincides 
with the notorious favouritism towards 
foreigners which has been the gravest charge 
brought against that monarch. 

The popular party, on the other hand, 
were in favour of an insular and protective 
commercial policy. The great De Montfort 
wished his countrymen to dress in what 
would have been, by comparison, sheep-skins, 
rather than admit foreign-spun cloth. His 
wife Eleanor, too, made a great parade of 
eating porpoise steaks and whale’s tongues 
dressed with peas, both undoubted native 
commodities, for the import trade in fish was 
then most extensive. 

So it will be seen that even a commercial 
treaty framed in the strictest spirit of protec- 
tion amounted to a free trade measure, com- 
pared with the usual policy of partial or total 
exclusion. 

Such a treaty will be found for the first 
time in the great intercourse with the Low 
Countries established in 1495. This, too, 
was political in its nature. Edward IV. was 
brother-in-law of the Burgundian Duke, and 
moreover, for the times, essentially a free- 
trader. His policy was continued and per- 


‘ 


fected by Henry VII., who was too good a 
financier to overlook the importance of 
fostering a safe and lucrative trade with the 
Continent. But a period of reaction and 
wholesale protection was at hand. 

The advantages which English merchants 
derived from the intercourse and the subse- 
quent increase of traffic between the two 
countries did not tend to allay their heredi- 
tary jealousy of the foreigner, who not only 
shared with them thecarrying trade of exports, 
but also made large profits by retailing the 
raw produce of this country to other nations, 
and even to our own. 

Merchant strangers were protected by the 
Crown in consideration of heavy custom dues, 
but this did not save them from pillage at the 
hands of the patriotic citizens of London and 
the larger out-ports. The complaints of the 
former, however, were loud, and were backed 
moreover by the representations of their 
governments, so that, once at least, the lords 
of the council felt themselves compelled to , 
inquire “ What the Merchant Strangers do 
pay for their coquetts,” coquetage being a 
form of customs-search in order to check a 
duplicate inventory of the cargo. Such trivi- 
alities will serve well enough to show the 
temper of the age. 

Both before and after the accession of 
Elizabeth, active negotiations were going on 
with respect to a commercial treaty in the 
shape of a renewal and extension of the 
intercourse between England and the Nether- 
lands. France too was equally interested in 
the question involved. 

These transactions exist chiefly in a manu- 
script form,* wherein every page teems with 
protective maxims and arguments, and these 
not of a dry every-day stamp, but delightfully 
Elizabethan, graphic, and picturesque. 

An inquiry had been instituted to ascertain 
the merits of the case for and against reviving 
the Intercourse. ‘What comoditie,” it is 
asked, “dothe England receyve by the En- 
tercourse?” The answer is, only the oppor- 
tunity of selling her home produce. To the 
same question with regard to the Low Coun- 
tries, it is answered that the following unfair 
advantages are gained by the rival country. 

First, other nations resort there to buy our 

* Cotton. MSS., Galb., Otho, Vesp., and Vitell., 
passim, 
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wares, and so the Dutch make money by us. 
Then they supply us with a great many com- 
forts and necessaries which we have to pay 
for eventually out of our exports to them, 
“which they doe engrosse and so have 
a double commoditie, where the Englishe 
have but one, which they might have as 
well in another place.” Next this traffic opens 
up individual enterprise, and English shop- 
keepers, and the like, grow richer than their 
betters. Also the voyage is so short that our 
ships are not built so large as of old; and 
merchants no longer care to be cruising in 
strange seas for the advantage of the govern- 
ment, but prefer the safe and profitable trip 
across the Channel. The result is that the 
class of mariners has increased by ten to one ; 
as may be seen in Antwerp, where moreover 
they are so turbulent and powerful, that the 
rulers of that city are “ feign to give place to 
them and dare not offende them.” 

Lastly, the Dutch in general are becoming 
far too prosperous by this trade, and even 
“‘cutt ryvers out of the mayneland and doe 
thinges of suche charge as were muche for a 
prince to do.” 

But even these considerations are surpassed 
in their insular and selfish spirit by those 
contained in another paper. 

Amongst other “ Reasons for the Inter- 
course” are these. That ifthe artisans are 
thrown out of work by the stoppage of the 
cloth trade, “ being brought up only in that 
trade,” they will be driven to seek a living 
‘as they may ;” a process which the history 
of those times will make intelligible to all ! 

Again, the wealthy clothiers and landowners 
will be able to keep up their old hospitality. 
Of still greater importance is the fact that her 
Majesty will be enabled not only to pay her 
debts abroad, but also to discharge her house- 
hold expenses, which are altogether unpaid 
at present, and even (if there is enough left) 
to raise more troops for garrison service, to 
the great profit and delight of all her loving 
subjects whose raw produce must be taxed 
in consequence. 

Then it is to be feared that Spanish wool 
may come into favour with the Dutch spin- 
ners, for it is as good and more accessible 
than ours, so that “if it should eate out the 
use of the Englishe wool, it is not knowen 
where the greate quantity of it should be sent.” 


But, above all, the English statesman. is 
troubled with forebodings that if, as is likely, 
the petty merchants of the two countries feel 
themselves bound together by a common 
interest as neighbours and _fellow-traders, 
they may refuse in the happy event of a war 
to cut one another’s throats, but will continue 
their traffic as if nothing had happened. 
Likewise, there is fear lest “the meanor 
sorte” should “particularly regard nothinge 
but their owne private profitts.” ‘Therefore 
trade must not be independent. Lastly, the 
alien may be spiteful enough to retaliate upon 
us, and exclude or dispense with our exports, 
to the manifest decreasing of the customs of 
the Crown. 

The Elizabethan statesman delighted in 
drawing up schedules to prove that the 
balance of Trade was entirely against us. 
This was to serve as an excuse for “ licensing” 
not only imports which were of better quality 
or lower price than our own manufactures, 
but even raw or semi-wrought produce, for 
which a more lucrative market could be 
found on the Continent than when unskilfully 
worked up for home consumption. Thus 
under the heading ‘‘ What may not be carried 
out of this Realme without License,’”’ we 
find raw or rough-spun woollens, victuals, 
beer, etc., and “newe or oulde shewis.” 
The exports permitted without license were, 
notably, fine or dyed cloths, worsted, 
“connye-skyns,” and “ New-castell coles.” 
The following imports were stigmatized as 
superfluous or allowed as necessary respec- 
tively, amongst many others :— 


Superfluous. Necessarie. 
Childeren Cappes. Apples. 
Daggers for Childeren. Curten Ringes. 
Childeren Rattels. Canvas. 
Dog-Cheynes, Eeles. 
Knyves. Iron. 
Poynt-lace, Onyons. 
Puppits, Paper. 
Pypes. Playster of Paris. 
Quayles. Sugar Candie. 


Sleves for Women Sheres for Women. 


wrought with Silke, 
Goulde, and Silver. 

The English commissioners to the Com- 
mercial Diet, sitting chiefly at Bruges, were 
able men, such as Wooton and Haddon; but 
they could do little in the face of the instruc- 
tions sent out to them by the Council. 

These, indeed, were far from conciliatory. 
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The spirit which influenced the Lords was 
much the same as that which moved the 
writer who appended to the licensing regula- 
tions quoted above, the following gleeful 
comment :— 


Note.—That there are not so manye marchaunts of the 
Low Countreys as in times past by two or three; and 
before they did traffick in marchandize of this realme 
more in one yere then they do now in three or foure 
yeres. 


The negotiations for the treaty advanced 
but slowly, meanwhile. Foreign diplomatists 
were firm in their demand for certain con- 
cessions. The English agents held out, and 
were encouraged by a message assuring them 
that they understood their business—which 
was more than the senders of it did! 

The English Government would abate no 
jot of the ancient and often vexatious cus- 
toms, of which they asserted the Crown was 
possessed by every show of right and justice ; 
as, indeed, for the times, it may have been. 

With regard, however, to more recent im- 
positions, some modifications could be pos- 
sibly made ; for though the law is, they assert, 
peremptory with respect to their continuance, 
yet in a spirit of conciliation can allow aliens 
to export cloths at the same rate as natives. 

This, they continue, they had agreed to, 
and would now gladly ratify; only—by an 
unaccountable and most lamentable error—it 
had not been remembered that the monopoly 
of these licenses, held by the Earl of Leicester, 
has still some years to run. ‘Therefore, they 
can only express their regret at the unavoid- 
able collapse of their good intentions; and 
desire that the commissioners will make the 
best they can (this last instruction is “ pri- 
vate and confidential ’’) of a bad business. 


ottingbam Borough Records. 


HS one of the five great Danish towns 
which stand out in English history, 
marking a possible departure from 

__English history as we know it now 

to an n English history which would have borne 
a strong resemblance to the history of the 


Greek towns,* Nottingham cannot but be 
interesting to those students who look to 
municipal institutions as a means of unlock- 
ing some of the yet unravelled mysteries of 
English constitutional history. English muni- 
cipal history has never completely claimed 
for itself a Roman origin, because there are 
such extensive breaks in the chain of evi- 
dence as to forbid such a proposition ever 
reaching beyond the domain of theory— 
theory, too, of special schools of thought. But 
on the other hand, English municipal history 
has not fully claimed for itself its origin in the 
village system of agricultural communities, 
which belongs to the Teutonic and to the 
Celtic origins. Slowly but surely that claim 
is being made out, however; and I propose 
pointing out how the valuable volume of cor- 
poration records recently published by the 
Nottingham Corporation contributes to this 
claim.f We cannot too strongly urge upon 
the municipal bodies the positive necessity 
for publishing their records ; and we cannot 
too warmly congratulate the Corporation of 
Nottingham upon the public spirit which has 
been shown in the issue of the present 
volume. Everything is really as it-should be. 
Sufficient notes to illustrate family and local 
history, every atom of space is occupied with 
an original transcript and a translation, side 
by side, of one of-the most important set of 
corporation records that it has been my good 
fortune to consult. To the Committee of 
the Corporation, to the Town Clerk, and to 
others engaged in this work, the thanks of 
all interested in local history, for whatsoever 
purpose, are eminently due. But, alas that 
the work should not have commenced earlier, 
before the Red Book, containing most likely 
the ancient custumal of the town, had 
perished by fire in 1724. The history of the 
destruction of corporation records is most 
disheartening. The archives of Weymouth 
were rescued from a stable, and offered for 
sale by public auction only a few years ago. 
An old book once belonging to the Cor- 
poration of Llandovery was in the private 
possession ,of the bailiff in 1835. The Ply- 


* See Freeman’s Comparative Politics, p. 130, and 
Norman Conquest, i. 61. 

+ Records of the Borough of Nottingham, vol. i., 
1155—1399. (London: Quaritch. Nottingham : 
Forman. 1883.) 8vo, pp. xvi. 487. 
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mouth Records suffered in the same kind of 
way. The keeper of the key of the coffer 
was an Officer appointed by the mayor and 
burgesses in common hall, whose duty it was 
to keep one of the keys of the coffer in which 
were the muniments of the corporation. The 
two other keys of the coffer were kept by the 


mayor and justice. This is as it should be. ° 


But at the period of an insurrection in the 
reign of Edward VI., many of the records 
belonging to the corporation are supposed to 
have been destroyed ; and in the year 1800, 
upon their removal from the old Guildhall, 
many documents were carried away. 

But let us turn to what Nottingham has row 
done for us. Ina paper printed in Archeo- 
logia (vol. xlvii.), I endeavoured to put 
together some of the chief points in my 
argument, that the municipal rights and 
privileges may be carried back to the rights 
and privileges of the primitive village com- 
munity. Nottingham was one of the in- 
stances I was able particularly to adduce. 
In the Commission Reports of 1835 there 
is evidence that the burgess privileges of 
Nottingham consisted of allotments in the 
common arable lands, dependent upon the 
holding of a burgage tenement in the town, 
and of common of pasture dependent upon 
the arable holding. This evidence, import- 
ant as it unquestionably is, fitting in as it 
does with similar evidence obtained from 
other boroughs, was marred by one state- 
ment in the Commissioners’ Report. ‘The 
property of the corporation,” it is said, “is 
almost entirely derived from charters or very 
ancient grants, all anterior to the charter of 
Henry VI.” This is the theory generally 
accepted as to corporation holding of pro- 
perty. But how erroneous it is can best be 
shown by an examination of the charters 
themselves. The charters of Henry II., 
John, Henry III., Edward I., and Edward IL, 
all printed in the volume before us, do not 
contain a single clause granting property in 
land ;’and, what is much more important, do 
not give any evidence of the peculiar tenure 
by which the burgesses held their lands so 
late as 1835. How, then, did they obtain 
this mode of tenure—a mode peculiar as a 
modern institution, but singularly general in 
primitive communities? The answer comes 
with all the greater force in the case of 





Nottingham. Very early in its history as 
a town, it was able to rear its head against 
the encroachment of noble and crown—it 
was able to lay claim to keep its ancient 
customs. The open townships, of rural im- 
portance only, could not do this. Their 
customs became the manorial customs of the 
lord, dependent upon his will and his power. 
But the customs of towns who aspired to 
become, and ultimately became, municipal, 
were kept tolerably intact. ‘Tides of sove- 
reign power swept over them; oppression 
here and there effaced them; but on the 
whole they held their own, and have trans- 
mitted them to the observers of this age. 

Thus these records of Nottingham, as now 
published, have conferred one great boon 
upon the student. They have shown that a 
body of customs, actively entering into the 
governance of the town, exist quite inde- 
pendently of charter or record. But they 
have done more than this. They supply 
deficiencies not preserved by unwritten cus- 
tom. ‘Thus, a very important element in the 
primitive village community was the right of 
pre-emption (see ane, Mr. Fenton’s article, 
iv. 89-91). A villager holding his lands upon 
the suffrage of his fellow-villagers must not 
part with his holdings to strangers, but to 
relatives. At Nottingham this important 
custom was in full force. The charter of 
Henry II. (1155—1165) says— 

And whosoever of the burgesses shall buy the land 
of his neighbour and shall possess it for a whole year 


and a day, without claim on the part of the kindred of 
the vendor, if they be in England, he shall aft 


quietly possess it. 

Charters do not care for primitive rights. 
They legislate for present wants. And thus 
this Nottingham charter, like the first charter 
to Salford, tells us of an ancient right on the 
eve of its abrogation. But the citizens upheld 
it within the limits of the charter for some 
time after. A document, dated 1310-11, 
January 20, sets forth how 

Adam Remay comes and claims a messuage with 
appurtenances in Nottingham which Henry Gibson 
bought of Peter Remay, a kinsman of the aforesaid 
Adam, and offered the money given for the said 
messuage. 


And again, in 1327, December 30: 


To this court came John, the son of Philip and 
Margaret his wife, and offered to Henry de Chester- 
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field the money which he hadgiven to Roger Gordecope 
and Margery his wife for a butcher’s booth whereof 
they demanded emption according to the custom of 
the town of Nottingham. 


What this custom was the editor of the 
Records puts beyond all doubt, by appending 
in a foot-note the following quotation from 
Abbreviatio Placitorum :— 

It was found by a jury, 20 Edward I., that it was a 
custom in Nottingham, that if a person sold his land 
in that town, his nearest heirs might lawfully enter 
into such lands and tenements, if they offered to the 

, purchaser, in the Gild Hall of the town, the money 
which he had given for the property, and they were 
7 ager to pay it within a year and day after the date 

f the sale, even if the purchaser refused to receive the 


money. 


Many of the documents printed in the 
volume we are now noticing are grants and 
transfers of land at Nottingham from one 
owner to another. “In this court came” 
[the parties to the suit] runs the formula 
—the municipal court being clearly the 
successor to the old village assembly who 
governed the rights of land ownership and 
cultivation. Very significant, under this 
light, is document No. XVIII: 

To this court came the executors of the will of Peter 
de Mosewode . . . and the said testament was read in 
full court. 


It takes us back to very early times indeed 
in the history of land holding. 

Nothing, indeed, is more significant of an 
ancient agricultural origin than the fact that 
grants of land between two individual owners 
were enrolled in municipal courts, and are 
found very largely among municipal archives. 
This has somewhat perplexed researchers who 
have met with this phenomenon. Thus, 
Mr. Riley, a very great authority on muni- 
cipal archives, in reporting to the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission on the Archives of 
Axbridge, says :— 

It seems to have been the general custom with the 
inhabitants of Axbridge, upon a conveyance of real 
property being effected, for one or both the parties, 
vendor and vendee, to leave this counterpart of the 
indenture in the hands of the town clerk, probably for 
registration and safe custody, for on no supposition can 
we account for the fact that there are still existing 
among the corporation records probably near a 
thousand deeds bearing reference to such transfers of 


property.* 
But Mr. Riley had not thought of the 


* Third Report, p. 304. 


modern municipality as a successor to the 
archaic village assembly, or he would have 
found that there was an historical survival to 
account for this fact, and not a modern legal 
“supposition.” The inhabitants of Axbridge 
and Nottingham, as of other municipalities, 
held their lands in common, subject to 
periodical re-distribution. The time arrived 
when this periodical distribution came to 
be neglected; in one important example, 
I have found a gradual process of deferring 
the distribution first to fifty years, then to 
ninéty-nine years, lastly to 999 years, and 
each by a definite act of council. And 
the only evidence of title to this gradual 


‘ individual holding is that to be derived from 


the municipal body ; and thus transfers would 
be registered in, if not granted by, the cor- 
porate body. This appears to me to be a very 
important point in the history of municipal 
institutions, and the Records of Nottingham 
afford most important testimony thereto. 

And when we come to examine the lands 
thus bequeathed or transferred, the same 
line of archaic evidence is apparent. Narrow 
strips of arable land intermixed in the common 
field constituted the form of ownership at 
Nottingham. There isscarcely a deed printed 
in this volume which does not tell the same 
story as the one I give here, picked indiscri- 
minately as a specimen out of many, almost 
its counterpart :— 

Tothis court came Robert de Brunby of N ottingham, 
junior, and requests that a certain charter made to 
him may be enrolled under the tenor as follows... . 
Four acres of land and appurtenances as they lie 
severally in the fields (¢# campzs) of Nottingham, of 
which seven selions containing three acres lie together 
in Lyngdalefeld upon the furlong which is called “the 
Tewgalower,” and two selions containing one acré lie 
in the same field, between the land of Simon Bertevill 
on the one side, and the land formerly belonging to 
Alice de Woodborough on the other, and they abut at 
one head upon the king’s highway... . 


This is nothing more than the open inter- 
mixed lands, traces of which are looked upon 
as the best evidence of the old primitive 
tenure of land. Frequent examples in all 
the other land deeds throughout the volume 
of Nottingham Records are to be found, and 
perhaps this is the most valuable class of 
documents brought to the knowledge of the 
student. 

Into the other most interesting matters 
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contained in the ecords of the borough of 
Nottingham I cannot enter now. There is 
the division of the town into the French 
borough and the English borough, just as it 
was at Southampton; and there is the existence 
of the custom of borough English, or, to adopt 
Mr. Elton’s word, “ junior-right,” —obtaining, 
however, only in the English borough; there 
are the Gild records, the old viilage officers 
and their operations, and many other im- 
portant facts of early municipal history. It 
is curious that the name of John Shakespere 
occurs in 1357 and 1360. One or two other 
items of interest have been transcribed for 
our Note-Book, and it only remains to say 
that the care and learning of the editor has 
supplied a list of names of streets, fields, etc., 
a glossary of medizeval Latin, and a copious 
and accurate general index. 
G. LauRENCE GOMME. 


SE 


Che jOark and Did Church of 
Marylebone, 
By W. E. MILLIKEN. 


Behold the Ranger there with gun aslant, 
As just now issuing from his cottage fold, 
With crew Cerberian prowling o’er the plain 
To guard the harmless deer and range them in 
Due order set, to their intended use. 
Key he can furnish, but must first receive 
Gen splendid shilling ere I can indulge 
The pleasing walk, and range the verdant field. 
W. H. DRAPER’S Morning Walk, or The 
City Encompassed (1751). 
Sa|OME alterations have recently been 
“]/ made in the interior and the eastern 
end of the old church of St. Mary- 
lebone, rendered necessary by de- 
cay in certain portions of the building. The 
church stands at the northern end of High 
Street—being the foot-lane which formerly 
led through the fields (Brook Field) to 
Marylebone Manor and Park. The district 
derives its old name of Tyburn (since shifted 
further west) from the Aye brook, which, 
rising in Hampstead and fed by springs in 
this parish, flowed into the Thames in three 
estuaries between Millbank and Chelsea. 
One of these is still represented by the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond. Its course more 
than that of any other of the London 






streams under similar circumstances is still 
distinguished by such names as Mary-le-Bone 
(or le-Bourne), Ty-Burn, Stratford Place, 
Brook Street, Engine Street, Hay Hill, and 
Ebury. Marylebone Street, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, made cca 1675, marked the con- 
tinuation of the foot-path from Brook Field 
to Hedge Lane (now Whitcomb Street) 
near the Haymarket. The title page of a 
Civil War tract, 1642, has a boldly drawn 
cut of London depicting the Thames and 
the sites of the two parks with what are 
unmistakably the affluent streams West 
Bourne (which up to thirty years ago replen- 
ished the Serpentine), and Aye Bourne, 
and the various branches of the river Lea. 
The depression (with a grating over the 
stream, now a sewer beneath) in the Green 
Park marks the site of the Cowford pool 
which, lying amidst the “dense woods and 
forests,” as mentioned in King Offa’s charter 
of 785 A.D., was fed by the Aye Bourne and 
is plainly shown in a map of that Park of 
date 1696. Though the pool and bourne 
here gradually degenerated into the marsh 
which adjoined the St. James’s Hospital for 
lepers, it would appear from a petition of the 
inhabitants of Westminster that as late as 
the seventeenth century they depended in a 
measure upon a supply of water from this 
source.* The steps leading from Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys’ house down to the 
eastern side of St. James’s Park indicate the 
elevation of Delahay Street above the swamp 
which, also fed by the Aye and communi- 
cating with the Long Ditch, lay around 
Thorney Island. 

The three subsidiary manors of Neyte, 
Eyebury and Hyde composed the ancient 
manor of Eia, of nearly goo acres, in Ossul- 
ston hundred, which was bounded on the 
north by the British road that passed along 
the more modern road to Reading from 
New Gate, and along its eastern side by the 
Roman road that turned southwards from 
the present Tyburn down Park Lane and so 
to Southwark by the Ferry at Westminster. 


* The petition indexed under date 12 May, 1631, 
Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series), complains 
of the inconveniences they suffer by the drawing off, 
for the deer in Hyde and Marylebone Parks, of the 
water from the conduits, ‘‘ which rises from the sprii 
and wastes of the Park of Marybone and Tybourne.” 
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Eia was included in the numerous lands held 
by Asgar at the Conquest as Stalere to the 
English king. William the Norman trans- 
ferred to Geoffrey de Magnavilla, ancestor 
of the Mandevilles Earls of Essex, all those 
lands which Asgar had held in virtue of his 
office. Mandeville exchanged Eia for Hur- 
ley in Berkshire with the monks of West 
Minster, in whose undisturbed possession it 
remained for five_centuries. By a convey- 
ance cited in the Act (dated July 1) 28 Hen. 
VIII., the manor of Hyde, with those of 
Neyte, Ebury, and Toddington were made 
over to that sovereign, the abbot and con- 
vent again receiving in exchange the dis- 
solved Hurley Priory. King Henry VIII. 
had already secured Marylebone Park and 
the land which is now St. James’s Park; thus 
acquiring “an uninterrupted hunting-ground 
which extended from his palace at West- 
minster to Hampstead Heath.”* In July, 
1536, he issued a proclamation for preserving 
“the games of hare, partridge, pheasant, and 
heron,” and forbidding hunting or hawking 
from his palace of Westminster (as Whitehall 
continued to be called) to St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, and from thence to Islington, to Our 
Lady of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey 
Park and to Hampstead Heath.t 

It will thus be seen how the wilds of 
Tyburn were converted into a park reserved 
for the sovereign’s sport. One of the earliest 
notices of Marylebone Park in the existing 
series of Calendars of State Papers is that 
under date 17 April, 1554,t relative to the 
march from Kent into London, by Brentford 
and Marybone Park, of the rebels led by 
Throgmorton, Isley and Wyatt. By a war- 
rant of 25 January, 1612, William Stacey 
under keeper is awarded £ 100 for his great 
charge in keeping deer there for his Majesty’s 
recreation in hunting ; and others, later in 
date, affect the custody of the deer and 
their transfer from the one park to the other. 
There are several warrants which make it to 
appear that the hereditary keeper-ship of 


* The Story of the London Parks, by Jacob Lar- 


wood. 
¢ + It had been customary for the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen at their annual visit to the conduits to hunt 
a hare before dinner and a fox after dinner in the 
fields near St. Giles’s. 

{ Addenda, Domestic Series, 1547-1565. Wyatt’s 
head was afterwards set up on Hay Hill. 


Marylebone park together with that of Hyde 
Park vested for a period in the Carey family 
—see, amongst others, those of 27 July, 1614 
(King’s sign-manual), 27 February, 1615, 
29 September, 1629, and August, 1660—of 
whom Henry Carey first Lord Hunsdon 
rests beneath the vast monument in St. 
John’s Chapel, West Minster. In the ac- 
count of disbursements of Robert Reade to 
Secretary Windebank are these singular 
items—*“ the porters for whipping the foot- 
man, 5s.; the smith for a key of Marrow- 
bone Park, 2s. 6d.; the man that brought 
it, 2s.” In the Office of Works accounts for 
1582 occurs a payment for “ making of two 
new standings in Marybone and Hyde Parks 
for the Queen’s Majesty and the noblemen 
of France [the Duke of Anjou, the Queen’s 
intended husband, and his court] to see the 
huntinge.” Amongst the historical MSS. 
belonging to Mr, W. M. Molyneux is the 
certificate, dated 13 December, 1552, of Sir 
Thomas Cawarden knt., ‘‘ Master of the 
Tents and Revells,” of certain charges 
appertaining to his office ; one is “of ccciz. 
for the Banketynge houses and other 
charges at Hyde and Marybone Parks 
prepared against the Marshall Seynte An- 
droes comynge thether.” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War King 
Charles I. mortgaged the Park for £4,000 
to Sir John Strode and John Wandesford, 
artillery commissioners, they undertaking to 
provide ' gunpowder and an artillery train 
besides. Their successors set forth in a 
petition to King Charles II. (1662) that in 
return for the grant of Marylebone Park 
munition of war to the value of £18,000 had 
been furnished ; that Sir John had lost his 
estate and life, and Wandesford had been 
banished for fifteen years and plundered. 
One of the first acts, indeed, of Parlia- 
ment after the Martyrdom was to resolve 
that all royal mansions and parks should be 
kept for the use of the Commonwealth and 
thrown open to the public. By an order of 
9 October, 1649, it was decided that “ boat 
timber should go from Marybone Park to 
the yards to build the frigates.” On Satur- 
day 27 November, 1552, all the royal parks 
were ordered to be sold for ready money. 
Whether redress was awarded to Sir Nicholas 
Strode and the second John Wandesford 
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is not clear, for by a warrant of 11 May, 
1664, in response to his petition Sir Henry 
Bennet * was granted a lease of “a moiety 
of Great St. John’s Wood, Marylebone, at 
a rent of £13 95.,a quarter of said Wood 
with Chalcoat’s Lane, £6 17s. 2d., and Mary- 
bone Park at a fitting rent.” t 

A few years later (22 November, 1675) 
Lord Arlington assigned to his elder brother 
John, afterwards Lord Ossulston, the remain- 
ing thirty-eight years of his lease, which he 
held at an aggregate rent of £36 145. 6d. 

In ascheduleto the “ Commission to parties 
to make enquiry in different counties con- 
cerning the possessions held by Thomas, 
Cardinal Archbishop of York, on 2 Decem- 
ber, 15 Henry VIII.,” etc., etc.,¢ the 
rectories of” Blakamore, Gingemarat and 
Marybone are entered as being assigned by 
the King to the school at Ipswich. Under date 
27 September, 1532, in the same Calendar, 
the advowsons of Marylebone and Tyburn 
Manors form part of an extensive grant by 
the king to the use of the Dean and Canons 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
church in High Street—being the old mother 
church of the parish of St. Mary—was built 
in the year 1741 upon the site of a former 
structure, successor to that which stood in 
King Edward III.’s time at the southern 
end of Marylebone Lane where the Court 


House is now. The interior of the earlier. 


church in High Street forms the scene of 
the marriage in Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress,” 
which was painted aca 1735. ‘There are 
yet in the churchyard by the vestry door the 
altar-tomb and headstone shown in the church- 
yard picture of Hogarth’s “Industry and 
Idleness.” Into the second picture of the 
first-named series Hogarth introduces James 
Figg, the prize fighter, as attending the Rake’s 


* Second son of Sir John Bennet, knt., of Dawley 
co, Middlesex, and created, 14 March, 1663, Earl of 
Arlington. In terms of the patent Isabella, his only 
child, inherited the honours; she married Henry 
Fitzroy first Duke of Grafton, and their son, the 
second duke, succeeded his mother in the earldom 
of Arlington. Sir John’s elder son John was created, 
24 November, 1682, Baron Ossulston, of Ossulston 
co. Middlesex, a title now enjoyed by his descendants 
the Earls of Tankerville. 

+ See Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), under 
9 December, 1689. 

t Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII., 14 July, 
1530. 

VOL. VII. 


levie. The parish register records Fige’s 
burial here in 1734. Amongst other inter- 
ments are chronicled those of Vanderbank, 
portrait painter (1739) ; Bower, author of the 
History of the Popes (1766); Hoyle, who 
wrote the Zreatise on Whist and lived to 
that old age for whose solace he laid down 
the canons (1769); Rysbrack, sculptor (1770); 
Guthrie, the historian (1770); and Allan 
Ramsay, portrait painter, son of the author 
of the Gentle Shepherd (1784). In the 
churchyard are monuments to James Fer- 
guson the astronomer (1776), his wife and 
eldest son, and the Rev. Charles Wesley, 
younger brother to John Wesley, the latter 
being the only stone upon which any care 
is expended. Within the church are tablets 
to Queen Anne’s cupbearer, Baretti the friend 
of Dr. Johnson and Reynolds (by Banks), 
Gibbs architect of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
Church, and Caroline Watson, engraver, with 
lines by Hayley. Baretti lies in the northern 
of the two cemeteries in Paddington Street ; 
in the southern were buried Guthrie and 
George Canning father of the statesman. 
The baptismal register contains the entries of 
Lord Byron’s christening (1 March, 1788), 
and of that of Horatia Nelson Thompson 
(13 May, 1803), daughter of Lord Nelson by 
Lady Hamilton.* In its former position, on a 
pew before the altar has been preserved the 
inscription, in raised wooden letters, shown in 
Hogarth’s painting of the Rake’s marriage. 
Relating to the construction of a vault for 
Edward Forset (of whom infra) its first 
line runs thus :— 


‘* These pewes vnscrwd and tane in svndir.” 


The second line is nearly obliterated, the third 
and fourth are restored. At the opening in 
1817 of the new church which stands north 
and south in the Marylebone Road; the old 
church became the parish chapel. The new 
church was built from the designs of Thomas 
Hardwick at a cost of £60,000, being nearly 
eight times the amount spent upon Wren’s 
masterpiece of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

The mews in High Street occupy the site 
of the Manor House, said to have been a 
palace of Queen Elizabeth. In. 1544 one 
Thomas Hobson exchanged the manor for 


* This lady married the late Rev. Philip Ward, 
vicar of Tenterden, and died two years ago at Pinner. 
M 
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some recently confiscated church lands to 
King Henry VIII. James I. sold it to 
Edward Forset; from him it passed to the 
Austen family who in the year 1710 sold it 
for £17,500 to John Holles Duke of New- 
castle, whose only daughter and heir married 
Edward Harley second Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer. Their daughter marrying the 
second Duke of Portland the manor went to 
the Bentincks, who exchanged it civca 1813 
with the Crown for some lands in Sherwood 
Forest assessed at £40,000. The Manor 
House known in later days as the Reverend 
John Fountayne’s school was pulled down 
in 1791. 

Successive leases expiring in the regency 
of George IV., the last lessee being a Mr. 
Hinde from whom the street of that name is 
called, Marylebone Park was laid out as we 
now see it, containing the lake that is fed by 
the ancient streams and surrounded by the 
terraces and villas of Burton and Nash. 
Behind the Manor House (on the sites of 
Beaumont Street and Devonshire Place) were 
the once popular gardens and bowling green 
—‘ Princes ”—mentioned by Pepys, and by 
Gay in his Fables and Beggar's Opera. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu rallies Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, for his fondness for this 
resort ; whilst John Verney writes to Sir H. 
Verney, under date 31st August, 1687: “I 
hear as you hear that [lord] Dover is in [lord] 
Mulgrave’s place—but he is every day at 
bowls at Marebone, with his key, which I 
believe he would not be outed of if he had 
got the palsey.”* 

The gardens where Handel’s and Arne’s 
music was played and where Turpin in 
bravado saluted Mrs. Fountayne a celebrated 
toast of the day, yielding to the more fashion- 
able attractions of Ranelagh and the Pantheon 
were finally closed at the end of the last 
century ; in their decline they were occupied 
by a boxing theatre and a caravan of wild 
beasts. Views of them together with the 
Manor House will be found in the -Crace 
Collection, British Museum. 


* See Report of Historical MSS. Commissioners, 
vii., 501. 


—SS- 






Che Church Ceremony of 
MWarriage, 


By G. B. LEATHOM. 


Ra ~< | }HERE is no ceremony now under 
sa) the sanction of the Church that has 
| retained so many of its archaic cha- 

racteristics asthe marriageceremony. 
One has only to take up our best known works 
on Folklore—Brand, Henderson, Gregor, 
and others—to have ample proof of this. 
There are ceremonies enacted at marriages 
which, if significant of anything, are significant 
of a very extraordinary survival of ancient 
custom round this most important institution. 
These ceremonies divide themselves into the 
village ceremony of marriage and the Church 
ceremony of marriage. The village ceremony 
of marriage has nothing to sanction it but 
immemorial usage, nothing to account for its 
popularity but that strong persistency in the 
exercise of old rites which the student of 
folklore knows so generally exists. The 
Church’ ceremony of marriage has of course 
the sanction of the religious authority and the 
written laws which enjoin itsconstant practice. 
With the first mentioned subject I have no- 
thing to do now, but there are one or two 
significant facts in the Church ceremony 
which it appears to me tend to prove that in 
this, as in many other branches of Church 
ritual, Christian life has borrowed from early 
pagan life. These facts have not, that I am 
aware of, been before noticed in their collected 
form, and THE ANTIQUARY is the proper place 
to gather up these waifs and strays of archzo- 
logical science. 

Thrupp in his Anglo-Saxon Home notices 
the struggle the Church long underwent in 
order to get the marriage ceremony out of 
the hands of the bride’s father, who of old 
performed it.* This takes us back to times 
when the father was the house-priest, the 
village home the temple of the old domestic 
religion, the hearth the altar whereat the rites 
appertaining to the Lares and Penates were 
performed. ‘The marriage ceremony apper- 
taining to the old house religion is distinctly 
traceable from the relics which folklore has 
preserved for the modern student, and stand- 
ing out prominently among the forms of this 


* Pp. 50-57. 
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ceremony are—(1) the sanction of the village 
to the marriage, (2) the sacrificial ceremony 
at the threshold of the house, (3) the delivery 
of the bride-price at the domestic altar. In 
taking the marriage ceremony out of the 
hands of the house-priest, the father of the 
bride, the Church adopted into its own ritual 
these three forms. 

In the first prayer book of Edward VI. 
(so conveniently reprinted by Messrs. Parker 
and Co.)* we read, “ First the banns must be 
asked three several Sundays or holy days, in 
the service time, the people being present, 
after the accustomed manner.” Considering 
the local character of every church in early 
times, this publication of the banns carries 
with it a considerable significance far beyond 
the necessities of Church purposes. 

I think this is almost apparent from the 
nature of the custom, but the proof of it 
comes from the practice as adopted in the 
Island of St. Hilda. Martin says— 

When any two of them have agreed to take one 
another for man and wife, the officer who presides 
over them summons all the inhabitants of both sexes 
to Christ’s Chapel, where being assembled, he 
inquires publicly if there be any lawful impediment 
why these parties should not be joined in the bond of 
matrimony? And if there be no objection to the 


contrary, he then inquires of the parties if they are 
resolved to live together in weal and woe, etc. ?. 


Here it is to be observed the publication of 
the banns is performed, not by the priest, but 
by the parish officer—a fact which I think 
indicates the ancient village rite now trans- 
ferred to the Church. 

In the early missals, notably as quoted by 
Sir Henry Ellis in his Brand, the Salisbury 
Missal of 1555, and by the evidence of deeds 
relating to the reign of Edward I. and of the 
marriage ceremony of that king himself,t 
we learn that a portion of the ceremony was 
performed at the church door. So too there 
aremany very important ceremonies performed 
at the threshold of the house among the 


* The First Prayer Book as issued by the authority of 
the Parliament of the Second Year of King Edward V1, 
(Parker and Co.) Oxford and London, 1883, 12mo, 
pp. viii. 207. We can ‘heartily recommend this book 
to our readers. 

{ Pinkerton, iii. 717. 

t Ellis’s Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 133. ‘See 
Procter’s History of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 
412, quoting Myrk’s Zustructions for Parish Priests, 
p. 7; Wheatly’s Book of Common Prayer, p. 392. 








rural inhabitants of England and Scotland, 
and which have found a place in our folk- 
lore.* One of the most interesting of these 
customs is the breaking of a cake over the 
bride’s head. To show how this folk-custom 
was oftentimes adopted by the Church, 
Walker relates, in his Sufférings of the Clergy, 
how a minister of Rotherfield, im Sussex, 
was summoned for, infer alia, ‘being super- 
stitiously inclined for breaking a cake over 
a bride’s. head.” Tt 
But the true significance alike of Church 
custom and folk-custom is described by 
Herrick in his unrivalled lyric, and with a 
penetration which must have been assisted 
by the prevailing opinions of his times, for, 
like a true poet, he sang of the life around 
him. In his ‘ Porch Verse atthe Marriage 
of Mr. Henry Northly and the most witty 
Mrs. Lettice Yard” he says— 
Welcome ! but yet no entrance, till we blesse 
First you, then you, and both for white successe. 
Profane no porch, young man and maid, for fear 
Ye wrong the threshold-god that keeps peace here; 
Please him, and then all good luck will betide 
You, the brisk. bridegroome, you, the dainty bride. 
This threshold-god is very significantly repre- 
sented in the modern science of folklore, but 
in Herrick’s dayit must have been represented 
in the current faiths and beliefs of the people. 
Next let us consider the bride price. The 
prayer-book of Edward VI. directs that “the 
man shall give unto the woman a ring, and 
other tokens of spousage, as gold or silver, 
laying the same upon the book.” This is 
clearly the ancient bride price. Wheatly’s 
Book of Common Prayer says, “This lets us 
into the design of the ring, and intimates it 
to be the remains of an ancient custom 
whereby it was usual for the man to purchase 
the woman” (p. 408). It was formerly a 
custom observed both in France and England 
for the man to give the woman he espoused 
a betrothing-penny as~earnest-money of her 
purchase. One of these small pieces of silver 
is figured in the Archeologia (vol. xvii., 
p. 124). It is inscribed with the words 
“‘* Denirs de foy pour epouser ;” and on one 
side is engraved a heart between two hands, 
* See Henderson’s Folklore of the Northern Counties, 
p. 36; Gregor’s Folklore of North-East of Seotland, 
pp. 92-93 ; Napier’s Folklore of West of Scotland, p. 
46; Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 292. 
+ See Sussex Arch, Coll., xxxi., p. 178. 
M2 
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and on the other two fleurs de lis. This 
giving of money is a very wide-spread custom, 
and I will just mention two Hindu instances 
which are interesting. Among the Coorgs, 
the bride being led into her father’s kitchen 
and placed upon a chair, the bridegroom, 
among other ceremonies, “gives her a little 
money.”* Among the Koragars also many 
customs are similar, and the bridegroom gives 
the bride ‘‘ two silver pieces.” t 

Now noting the singular superstitions sur- 
rounding the marriage-ring and ring-finger 
which are duly enshrined in our folk lore, t 
the chief singularity of this custom in the 
Church ritual arises from the fact that it is 
accompanied and enforced by the old rhyth- 
mical verse which is so indicative of early 
legal or ceremonious usage— 

With this rynge I the wed 
And this gold and silver I the geve, 


and with my body I the worshipe, 
and with all my ealtiee cathel I the endowe.§ 


Alike by the ancient terminology and the 
ancient rythmical verse, we recognise here a 
fragment of a much more ancient ritual than 
that introduced by the Christian Church, and 
we become conscious that the Church prayer- 
book has preserved for us a genuine piece of 
folklore. For it is to be noted that all this 
part of the service corresponds to the ancient 
ceremony of the betrothal, | and is not to 
be found in the established Roman ritual, 
In a preceding volume the wedding-ring 
and the ancient betrothal ceremony have 
been discussed, and therefore I can content 
myself here with a reference to this former 
paper, but it is an extraordinary archzo- 
logical fact to observe how the Latin ritual 
of the Church gave way in these cases to the 
vernacular ritual of the people, and no doubt 
it was a part of the price for the dislodgment 
of the house-priest, the bride’s father, as the 
authority in these matters. We can go a 
step further in this restoration of folklore 


* Gover’s Folk Songs of Southern India, p. 127. 
t Indian Antiquary, iii. p. 196. 
j Ellis’s Brand, vol, ii., pp. 100-7. 
Procter’s History of the Book of Common Prayer, 


P- 410. 

i Ibid, p- 412, cf. _ Wheatly’s Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 468, who points out the distinction there is 
still existing between the betrothal ceremony and the 
subsequent marriage ceremony. 
{ Ante, vol, iii,, pp. 68-9. 


from Church custom, for Sir Francis Palgrave 
has noticed the subject in his History of the 
English Commonwealth. He there points out 
that the wife is taken 

to have and to hold* 

from this day forward 

for better, for worse, 

for richer, for poorer, t 

in sickness and in health, 

to love and to cherish, 

till death us do part 

and thereto I plight thee my troth. 


These words are inserted in our service ac- 
cording to the ancient canon of England, 
and even when the Latin mass was sung by 
the tonsured priest, the promises which ac- 
company the delivery of the symbolical pledge 
of union were repeated by the blushing bride 
in a more intelligible tongue.{ This is a 
curious and significant fact, as noticed by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, and as we trace out these 
rhythmical lines farther back in their original 
vernacular, the more clearly distinct is their 
archaic nature. According to the usage of 
Salisbury, the bride answered :— 

I take thee, John, 

to be my wedded husband, 

to haveandtohold - 

fro’ this day forward 

for better, for worse, 

for richer, for poorer, 

in sychnesse, in hele, 

to be bonere and buxom [obedient] 

in bedde and at borde 

till death do us part 

and thereto I plight thee my trothe. § 


The Welsh manual in the library of the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford has a slight vari- 
ation in the form, and an older spelling,— 


Ich N. take thee N. 

to my weddid wyf, 

for fayroure fer techone, 
for ricchere for porer, 


for betere for wers, 
in sicknesse and in helthe 





* Littleton points out the legal antiquity and im- 
portance of these words : no conveyance can be 
made without them,” See Wheatly’s Book of Com- 


mon Prayer (quoting Littleton), p. 406. 
+ The York manual had the additional clause, 


*¢ for fairer for fouler.” See,Wheatly, oc. cét., p. 406. 
t Palgrave’s History of English Commonwealth, 
vol. ii., Pp. CXXXVi. 
Lid. 
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forte deth us departe, 

and only to the holde 

and tharto ich plygtte my treuthe.* 

This is the vernacular formula inserted amidst 
the Latin service, and it is sufficiently re- 
markable to be deservedly enshrined in the 
popular affection. Archbishop Cranmer is 
credited with having had the largest share in 
the compilation of the English prayer-book, 
and his retention of this beautiful piece of 
English rythmical folklore certifies to his 
sympathetic and artistic culture.t English 
men and English women should be proud of 
repeating, at the most important period of 
their lives, words which were repeated ages 
and ages ago by their ancestors. 





Colchester Keep and wr. ©. C. 
Ciark.t 


By THE AUTHOR OF *‘ COLCHESTER CASTLE.” 
Part II. 


AVING shown, in my analysis of 
Mr. Clark’s paper, that its historical 
portion teems with errors, I now 
turn to its elaborate “ description.” 

It will be as well to set forth at the outset 
the one vital point on which, as the result 
of our independent investigations, we differ, 
and differ widely. Of the Norman origin of 
the structure there is, of course, no question. 
So too, that, its great size notwithstanding, it 
was nothing but the eep of the fortress, is, 
though the fact has been foolishly questioned, 


* Manuale et Processionale ad usum insigquis eccle- 
sie Evoracensis, Surtees Society, 1875. See also 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1752, p. 1713 Procter’s His- 
tory of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 409, for other 
examples. 

+ The Gentleman's Magazine, 1795, p. 728, points 
out that Chaucer in his AZerchant’s Tale, describing a 
wedding ceremony, thereby certifies to the high an- 
tiquity of the modern service, because he mentions 
some customs that are still performed, and alludes to 
two collects still in use. 

t In the first part of this paper an allusion was made 
to the Royal Charter which committed to Eudo, for 
the first time, the Royal Town and Castle, and which, 
therefore, “‘ makes havoc” of the baseless theory that 
the latter was built by him. But though this charter 
has invariably been referred to as granted by Rufus in 
1091, it is right to state that I have since found this 
to be a misrepresentation, and that it was really granted 






at once recognized, by Mr. Clark. On some 
important and disputed points of detail our 
conclusions also agree. But on the original 
height of the keep they differ in toto. It will 
be found that the conflicting views on this 
point involve so many corollaries as to. in- 
fluence, in a radical manner, our conceptions 
of the entire keep. Briefly stated, the ques- 
tion is this: had the keep the normal. four 
tiers, or had it only two? 

Though one might have thought that the 
strong @ priori grounds for believing the 
former to be the case would have had some 


influence on archzologists, the fact that the . 


ruins, in their present condition, appear to 
contain only two tiers has been crudely 
accepted as conclusive proof that there never 
could have been more. In the face of over- 


whelming evidence, inductive and deductive, 


to the contrary, this assumption has been re- 
peated as if an unquestioned fact. Mr. Clark, 
accordingly, merely speaks of “its want, even 
in an original state, of a proportionate height” 
(p. 245), and tells us that “there does not 
seem to have been a second floor” (p. 252). 
The dictum of Mr. Hartshorne, an authority 
on castles, is even more absolute.* Yet:the 
burden of proof must lie on those who make 
these confident assertions, for the witness of 
other Norman keeps is emphatic and unmis- 
takable. The four-tier arrangement is one 
of the essential features of their plan. It was 
recognized as such by King, who wrote in 
the last century, but whose studies on Nor- 
man castles are second only to.Mr. Clark’s. 
It is recognized again by Mr. Clark himself, 
who has carefully defined the height of each 
tier, and the distinct use to which it was 


by Henry I. in 1101. As it affords the earliest docu. 
mentary evidence of the existence of the castle, its 
true date is of some importance; but, as Messrs. 
Freeman and Clark both admit that the castle is a 
work of Rufus’ reign, the direct result of this corrected 
date is to show that Eudo, its assumed builder, did 
not even obtain possession of it till some years after it 
had been built. 

I also stated of Henry VIII.’s grant to the Earl of 
Oxford (1509), that it was “my opinion that this 
document recites the very words of Maud’s Charter.” 
Iam rape emp in = chien by the vy am of 
Dugdale, who records independently a t au 
as being in the Oxford charter chest in 1621 (B 
1675, I. 190 @). As this grant comprised tuter alia 
**the Zower and Castle of Colchester,” it must have 
been the very charter exhibited to Henry VIII, 

* Journ. Arch, Ass., xxi. 283. 
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applied.* It was an arrangement specially 
and skilfully designed to meet certain re- 
quirements and to guard against certain 
dangers. But irrespective of all other rea- 
sons for the four-tier plan, it was imperative, 
on two grounds, to secure a great height: for 
the keep ; firstly, that the defenders of -its 
battlements might be as far as possible out 
of reach of the assailants ; secondly, that the 
dreaded risk of conflagration might be averted 
by placing the roof out of reach of their fire- 
balls. ‘Both these reasons existed with pecu- 
liar force at Colchester, where the level ground 
on which the keep stood would favour the 
operations of the besiegers. So much for 
what I have termed the deductive evidence 
afforded by the study of other similar struc- 
tures. If I may venture to quote my own 
words :— 

The essential idea of a Norman keep, with its four 
floors, as described above (p. 81), should enable us, 
even without evidence, to determine the original height 
of the ‘‘ castle” as certainly as the extent of a Roman 
temple could be told ‘‘ from the length of a triglyph” 
( Vitruvius, I. 2). To those who have once mastered 
that idea, the hypothesis that it had no upper storeys 
will appear as ‘‘ grotesque a delusion” as the belief 
that it was a Roman temple (p. 93). 

But when we turn to the evidence afforded 
by the actual remains of the structure, we 
find our anticipations more than confirmed. 
The eye is immediately impressed by what I 
may term the ¢runcated appearance of the 
keep. There are no signs of anything re- 
sembling the summit of the fortress, the walls 
looking, on the contrary, as if abruptly sliced 
off. The cause of this we shall see below. 
But to this aspect there is one exception. 
The deliberate attempt to pull down the 
walls, towards the close of the 17th century, 
had to be abandoned midway, from the profit- 
less results of the enterprise. Happily, the 
work of destruction was arrested just in time 
to save a fragment of the third tier at the 
north-west angle, precisely as, in the famous 
amphitheatre of Verona, the whole of the 
third tier has utterly disappeared, with the 
exception of a fragment containing four arches 
out of the original seventy-two. The por- 
tion of wall thus spared terminates to the 
south in the jamb of a round-headed window, 
the tiles which form the spring of its arch 
being as clear as when described by Mr. 


* Arch. Journ., xxiv. 321. 


Cuffs thirty years'ago. The reveals of this 
window can be distinctly traced, and its 
character was that, as I have shown, which 
was usual on the second floor (third tier). 
And yet Mr. Clark tells us that “there does 
not seem to have been a second floor”! 
Again, the staircases tell the same tale; the 
smaller one winding up into the air, above 
the level of the third tier, while even the 
newel of the larger one remains intact for 
some distance above the level of that floor. 
Again, the buttresses bear similar evidence. 
Mr. Clark observes that they “rose to the 
present summit unbroken by set-off or string 
course” (p. 246), whereas, if there is one 
point on which both he and other specialists 
have spoken with no uncertain sound it is 
that buttresses and pilasters never rose to the 
summit of a keep.* Again, and above all, 
the windows are decisive. It was an essential 
detail in the Norman keep that the two 
lower tiers, containing respectively the store- 
rooms and guard-rooms, should be lighted 
only.by narrow loops,f and that the windows 
should be reserved for the two upper tiers, 
which were further removed from the double 
danger of hostile missiles and escalade. Mr. 
Clark admits in this very paper that 

The use of loops on the first floor, though with 
large splayed recesses, is also Norman, and a part ot 
the laidoes systems that pervaded their keeps. Usually 
it was only at the second floor that the loops became 
windows (p. 255). 

But it was this necessity of restricting the 
windows proper to the portions of the keep 
which were above the first floor that involved 
another distinctive feature, the placing of 
the Castellan’s (or state) rooms in this 
upper portion, and usually on the second 
floor (third tier). Now, at Colchester, we 
find the two existing tiers lighted, as the 


* See Arch. Fourn.,1. 95, xxiv. 320; Fourn. Arch. 
Ass., VI. 213. So also Caumont, the best Norman 
authority : “ Contreforts dont l’epaisseur diminue 
progressivement d’étage en étage” (Cours ad’ Antiqui- 
tés Monumentales, v. 165). Mr. Clark says of the 
Tower Buttresses (O/d London, p. 23): “They lessen 
by two sets-off at 50 feet and 75 feet from the ground, 
and die away 8 feet below the battlements.” It is 
probable that the buttresses at Colchester had similar 
sets-off in their upper portions, which are now gone. 

+ These loops were, of course, like modern em- 
brasures, widely splayed on the inside, in order to 
pees all possible light, and also to facilitate . the 
defence. 
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lower tiers always were, by loops, and, niore- 
over, which is an important point, we find 
these tiers to be of the customary height, the 
basement and first floor being always several 
feet lower than the “state-rooms” above 
them.* Here then we have convincing evi- 
dence that the now remaining portion of 
the keep is only its lower half, and that 


For its builders to have left it at its present height 
would have been like constructing a modern house 
with nothing but basement and offices, f 


Mr. Clark indeed tells us that 


The modern library, which stands over the anoient 
antechapel,t was probably the principal private 
apartment in the keep. It had three recesses, no 
doubt with loops, in its south walls (p. 249). 


But even supposing that “the principal private 
apartment” could be found on this floor 
(among the guardrooms), could be so low 
as this was, and could be lighted only by 
narrow loops, we still have an insuperable 
difficulty in accepting Mr. Clark’s suggestion, 
for his rash guess—‘ no doubt with loops ”— 
is emphatically disproved by Nelson’s survey 
(1704), where the supposed “loops” are 
shown in their unaltered state, as merely 
arched recesses. And this is precisely what 
a knowledge of Norman fortification would 
lead us to expect, for they were placed on 
that side of the building where the danger of 
attack was greatest. § 

Thus this “ principal private apartment ” 
would have been permanently plunged in 
darkness! Lastly, we have the evidence of 


* It isshown in my book (p. 86), that the ceilings 
of both the ground and first floors were here flush 
with the crowns of the window-recesses, along which 
ran the ‘‘set-off’? on which the cross-beams rested. 
This fact, which Mr. Clark has overlooked, enables us 
to ascertain, inside, the exact height of the first floor, 
its evidence being, moreover, fully confirmed by the 
height of the supposed ‘‘ chapel.” 

+ Colchester Castle (1882), p. 92. 

} As the library is on a level with the (supposed) 
chapel, it is difficult to see how it can ‘‘ stand over ” 
the ante-chapel. As a matter of fact, if there was an 
‘‘ante-chapel”’ at all (nothing could be more unlikely 
in a keep), the library stands under it. 

§ Compare Caumont (Cours d’Antigquités Monu- 
mentales, v. 202):—‘* Ces ouvertures étaient pour les 

lupart percées du cété ou la forteresse avait le moins 
a redouter les attaques.”? I have shown that, at 
Colchester, the whole brunt of the attack would fall 
on the south side, which was consequently made far 
stronger than the others. 





te vaulting, ‘This was described by Mr. 
Hartshorne, in 1864, as “rare,” and “more 
extensive than in other castles,” and Mr. 
Clark himself admits, in his paper, that 
“this excessive depth and breadth of founda- 
tion is very unusual” (p. 246). Now it 
would surely suggest itself to any ordinary 
intelligence that those “extraordinary pre- 
cautions ” must have contemplated a super- 
incumbent mass of a¢ /eas¢t the normal height. 
But Mr. Clark having assumed, at the outset, 
that the keep was only half that height, seems 
rather at a loss for an explanation, consistent 
with that hypothesis :— 

For some reason, possibly from an apprehension 
of defective foundation in a wet sandy soil, it seems 
to have been thought necessary to take extraordinary 
precautions against an unequal settlement of the parts 
of the keep. Hence, probably, the excessive area, 
the low altitude of the walls, and the excessive breadth 
of their foundations. Hence, also, probably, the 
decision to elevate the floor of the interior above the 
exterior ground, by the use of vaulting (p. 253). 


But neither “ possibly” nor “ probably ” 
can we alter the fact that the ground stands 
high and firm, and is kept dry by natural 
drainage into the valley beneath, By no 
such device as that, then, can we explain 
away these foundations. As for “the deci- 
sion to elevate the floor of the interior above 
the exterior,” it was certainly not the result of 
any special “apprehensions” about the soil, 
but was an important part of the defensive 
system embodied in a Norman keep. No- 
thing could be more skilfully devised than 
this spreading plinth (half above and half 
below ground), to resist the twin dangers 
feared by the Norman mason, namely the 
battering ram and the miner’s pick. It is, in 
fact, as Mr. Clark here admits (p. 255), “a 
Norman feature,” * and by raising the base- 
ment above the level of the ground, it added 
greatly to its security. In treating of this 
point, I have called attention to the curious 
fact that the modern lighthouse, in its rapidly 
increasing strength towards the base, and its 
solid sloping substructure, reproduces this 
principle of the Norman keep. 

Briefly to resume, we have now seen that 
the four-tier hypothesis is not only suggested 

* We find, on referring to Mr. Clark’s own descrip« 
tion of Canterbury keep, that it similarly stands on 
“ 4 battering plinth or base 10 ft. high and of 4 ft. pro- 
jection at the ground level” (Arch. Journ., xxxii, 494), 
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by the essential principles of the Norman 
keep, and by the actual practice in all similar 
cases, but is in perfect agreement with every 
detail of the structure we are now examining. 
The ¢wo-tier hypothesis, on the contrary, is at 
variance not only with the whole weight of 
presumptive evidence, but also with the 
teaching of each and every feature revealed 
by a study of this keep. 

But it is when we come to the famous 
apse, which I hold to be the key to the 
whole building, that the blind futility of the 
two-tier hypothesis becomes vividly apparent. 
In my book I have drawn out in great detail 
the marvellous resemblance between the apses 
(and the chambers within them) at Colchester 
Keep and at the Tower. Had not Mr. 
Clark allowed himself to be blinded by the 
preconceived idea of the two tiers, he would 
instantly have recognised the perfect corre- 
spondence between the two apsidal chambers 
at Colchester and those which form ¢he lower 
half of the apse at the Tower of London. 
These two great apses stand admittedly 
alone, differing from each other in nothing 
but the most trifling details, but differing 
radically from everything else. Mr. Clark, 
in his admirable and invaluable monograph 
c Old London) on the Tower, explains 
that 


the south wall terminates eastward in a half-round 
bow of 42 feet diameter, projecting on the east wall. 
This marks the apse of the chapel, and is the great 
peculiarity of this tower ;* 

and elsewheret he tells us that the Tower 
chapel rests 

in the two lower floors, upon a crypt and sub- 
crypt, both vaulted and having semi-domed east- 
ends. 


Now both these quotations apply word for 
word to the apse of Colchester Keep. Here 
we have, still intact, both the “crypt and 
subcrypt,” their massive vaulting (here alone, 
within the keep, extending to the first floor) 
being obviously intended, as at the Tower, 
to support the weight of the superimposed 
chapel. All this is in perfect harmony with, 
nay, even greatly strengthens, my four-tier 
hypothesis. But Mr. Clark, pledged to his 
two tiers only, naturally finds in this lower 


* Old London, p. 23. 
+ Arch. Journ., xxiv. 324. 


half, when deprived of its upper co-ordinate, 
an abnormal and unmeaning pile. He also 
is evidently at a loss where to place the 
necessary chapel within the limits to which 
he has dwarfed the structure. To escape 
from this dilemma, he has boldly to assume 
that the (upper) “crypt,” which at the Tower 
he recognised as such, was here zot the 
“crypt,” but the chapel itself! In this it is 
true he has but followed the hasty conclusions 
of all previous archeologists ; yet I little 
thought that so unrivalled an authority would 
fall, like them, into the trap. 

That archzologists should have committed the 
amazing blunder of taking the crypt for the chapel, 
proves how readily the most learned men will accept 
the errors of tradition. An elementary knowledge of 
Norman fortresses should have saved them from a 
mistake which has involved them in so hopeless a 
contradiction as to speak.of “ the chapel at Colchester ” 
as “grand in its massiveness and simplicity,”* and yet 
of the chapel in the Tower as “the earliest, and 
simplest, as well as most complete Norman chapel in 
Britain.” + The “chapel” at Colchester is of a truth 
simpler still, but then—it is a crypt, and not a chapel ! 

ere is a re irony in the thought that this 
chamber, in which Mr. Jenkins professed to detect an 
unmistakable Roman adytum, and Mr. Cutts an un- 
mistakable Norman chapel, was not, and could not 
possibly ever have been, either the one or the other 
(Colchester Castle, p. 88). . 
. But though he endeavours to transform 
into “side-chapels” the gloomy recesses of 
this crypt, Mr. Clark would seem, after all, 
to have had some faint misgivings :— 

As the walls are everywhere very thick, and the 
five original apertures could not have exceeded eight 
inches, the chapel must have been more than usually 
dark. It contains no ornamentation of any kind, not 
even an abacus or a plinth. The masonry appears to 
be. rubble of a very ordinary character. . . . This is 
a very curious and rare example of a castle chapel 


(p. 250). 
“Very curious and rare”! So, indeed, one 
would suppose. And yet we are told, lower 
down, that 

No one conversant with the smaller Norman churches 
could hesitate to class these (Colchester and London) 
among them (p. 255). 
But how does Mr. Clark propose to reconcile 
his description of this rubble vault as a 
“chapel ” with his assertion that the famous 


* Mr. Collingwood Bruce, On the Norman Fortress 
(Arch. Journ., vi. 226). 
+ Mr. Clark, Old London, p. 36. 
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chapel in the Tower is “the sémplest .. . 
Norman chapel in Britain”? To quote once 
more from my own work :— 


It would be as rational, in the case of a decapitated 
corpse, to term its breast its head, as to see in the 
cellar-like crypt at Colchester the chapel that once 
rose above it, the fellow, if not the rival, of the noble 
chapel of St. John (Colchester Castle, p. 91). 

I have endeavoured to prove, as far as was 
consistent with the brief space at my disposal, 
that if my own view is the right one, Mr. 
Clark must have mistaken the whole plan of 
this keep to an extent that is scarcely credi- 
ble. It is, as I have said, no light matter to 
impugn so great an authority, yet his dicta, 
if erroneous, must, from the very weight of 
his name, prove seriously misleading. 

There are many other points which call 
for notice, but I can only allude to them 
briefly. That the so-called “postern” was 
the original entrance, and the great gateway 
a mere subsequent insertion, is obvious to 
any student of Norman keeps. Yet I am 
extremely glad that Mr. Clark unhesitatingly 
recognises the fact, as the opposite view, 
which is upheld by so-styled “ practical 
men,” would be utterly discordant, not only 
with the whole plan of the defences in this 
special case, but also with the universal 
system of entrance, vital to the security of 
these keeps. But it is strange that Mr. Clark 
failed to perceive that, as a necessary corol- 
lary, “the well-chamber” must originally 
have extended to the foot of the great stair- 
case,* as indeed is suggested by the corre- 
sponding recesses in its north and (original) 
west walls.¢ He has also failed to call at- 
tention to the ingenuity and skill displayed 
in the elaborate plan of this fortress, by 
which the advantages of the ground were 


* Mr. Clark says: ‘‘ A portion . . . was walled off 
at the south end and occupied as an entrance passage, 
a well-chamber,” etc., etc. But on his own showing 
there can have. been no entrance here originally. 

+ Mr. Clark speaks of them as “‘a niche 8 feet 
broad ... and 7 feet deep, and semi-domed,” and 
*©a recess 8 feet broad and 7 feet deep... and 
semi-domed ” (p. 248), and they must indeed have 
corresponded closely till the window was broken 
Pena on the south. Unfortunately they are dif- 
ferently represented on his ground-plan. He does 
not seem to have noticed that the arch of the western 
recess has been altered, and was originally wider. I 
have given what I believe to be the correct explanation 
of all these hitherto unexplained niches and recesses, 





utilised to the uttermost. I have shown how 
the Norman engineers found to their hands 
a rudimentary caste//um, in the form of an 
empty space, surrounded by earthworks, 
save on the south ; and how they converted 
it into their base-court, closing the line of 
defence by placing their vast ¢urris in the 
“ gorge of the redoubt.”’ Even so the Lord 
of Arques had placed his “ tower” on the 
neck of that isthmus, by which alone his 
peninsula could be reached. Even so, to 
pass from Normandy to Ireland, the Mac- 
Patricks were, in time, to erect theirs, on the 
isthmus which proudly guarded the famous 
Cabo de Veibo. 1 have also shown how, in 
accordance with this plan, Colchester Keep, 
though externally one, is internally divided 
into two; the main and northern portion, 
which stands four square, and the broad 
strip, of special strength, which forms its 
bulwark on the exposed south, and which 
makes it, externally, the most oblong of 
English keeps. It was part, of course, of 
this elaborate scheme that the closely-guarded 
entrance should be placed on the north side, 
looking into the fortified base-court. 

In his suggestion (p. 251) that the western 
party-wall did not rise higher than the base- 
ment, Mr. Clark is clearly wrong. The two 
great arched vaults, along the crowns of 
which the two walls rest, as they traverse the 
area, were specially intended, in each case, 
to support the weight of a wall running up, 
as usual, through all the tiers. Moreover, on 
the north wall of the keep there are the 
marks, still remaining in its upper portion, 
of the destroyed party-wall. He has, also, 
no grounds for locating the “ Prison,” both 
in the text (p. 248) and in the plan, in a 
vault which I have shown to have been con- 
structed for the purpose of strengthening the 
centre of the south wall by a square and 
massive abutment.* The prison was, pro- 
bably, as elsewhere, in the ground-floor crypt, 
where indeed it continued to be down to 
our own times. 

But especially would I protest against the 


* Such was the intention of its great str . Mr. 
Clark’s statement—*‘ It supports the ante-chapel ”— 
is inaccurate, for only the eastern half of the chamber, 
which he is pleased to denote by that name, stood 
over it, nor did that require exceptional ‘‘ support ” 
more than any other chamber. 
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careless repetition of the random and _ base- 
less statements made by the “ Roman theo- 
rists.” It is from them that Mr. Clark derives 
these fantasies :— 

It is said that there exists a pit or drain beneath the 
floor of this chamber, a sewer from which, of Roman 
construction, passes westward through the wall towards 
the river. . . . The well was discovered in the last 
century.* It is said that in it was observed a lateral 
culvert. . . . In this crypt is said to be a drain falling 
southwards towards the river. 


The same authorities also, I presume, have 
misled Mr. Clark into taking the “ Record- 
room” for a (double) garderobe (p. 249). 
On this floor are two fine examples of the 
true garderobe, but nothing could be more 
unlike them than the “ Record-room.” It is 
in any case certain that from them he derives 
the authority for the following statement :— 

In its east wall is a round-backed niche 10 feet 
broad, through which a e has been broken, 
most injudiciously, into the chapel. From the ante- 
chapel a lofty round-headed doorway opened into the 
west end of the chapel (p. 249). 

When I add that these assertions, which I 
have elsewhere shown to be devoid of any 
foundation in fact,t are reproduced, not as 
suggestions, but as facts, in his “ Plan,” the 
necessity will be seen for cautioning arche- 
ologists against its implicit acceptance. 

Lastly, it is only just to the memory of 
Mr. King, who did so much, by his patient 
labours, to prepare the way for our fuller 
knowledge of Norman military architecture, 
that I should correct Mr. Clark’s strange 
error in speaking of 

The opinions of General Roy, King, and others, in 
favour of the Roman origin of the building (p. 254). 
General Roy’s “ opinion ” is a passing allusion 
in a foot-note. King, who had really studied 
the building, came to the conclusion that it 
was Saxon. In this, no doubt, he was some- 
what in error, but he was at least incapable 
of mistaking it, like Roy, for a Roman temple. 

I trust that this paper may serve to awake 
a greater interest in that fascinating subject, 
the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
and specially the Norman Keep, the outcome 

* How is it, then, that Mr, Clark, alluding to this 


keep so lately as 1869, suggested that the well was 
‘* probably in the cross-wall”? (Arch, Journ., xxiv. 


336). 
+ Colchester Castle, p. 90. 






of the Norman life. “Of all medizval mili- 
tary structures,” as Mr. Clark has well said, 
“it is the earliest in date, the simplest in 
form, the grandest in outline and dimensions, 
and the most durable in workmanship.” And 
nowhere, I would add, can it be better studied 
than in those Papers which have established 
his lasting reputation as “the great master ” 
of the subject. 





Grace. 


By THE REv. J. BROWNBILL, M.A. 


[The following account has been drawn from printed 
records, the chief of which (besides Dugdale and 
Tanner) are the Rolls Series of Chronicles, the Calen- 
dars of State Papers, and the Camden Society’s 
Publications. The Aznals of the Cistercian Order, 
by Manriquez, is the authority for one or two state- 


ments. ] 
1. The Abbey of Boxley. 
2. The “ Rood of Grace.” 
3. Was there any Fraud? 


Part I. 
1. THE ABBEY OF BOXLEY. 


WNLY very scanty traces are now left 

of this Abbey. It was situated 

to the west of the village of 

Boxley, about two miles north of 

Maidstone, on the road to Rochester, and 

built in what was once a solitary and low- . 
lying situation, as were all the monasteries of 

the Cistercians. 

The Abbey of St. Mary of Boxley was 
founded in the year 1146, by William de 
Ipres, then Earl of Kent; he filled it with 
White Monks from St. Bernard’s own monas- 
tery of Clairvaux, and gave it a sufficient 
endowment. a 

King Richard I., at the beginning of his 
reign (1189), confirmed to it the Manor of 
Boxley, with all manorial rights, “for the 
soul of his father, King Henry, for his own 
salvation and his mother’s.” 

The Abbey continued to receive endow- 
ments and grants of liberties from time to 
time until its dissolution; right of free warren 
was given by Henry III. and Edward III., 
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and full confirmations of lands and liberties 
were renewed by Henry V. and Edward IV. 

From the “ Hundred Rolls” of Henry III. 
and Edward I., we find that the Abbots of 
Boxley (together with the Archbishops and 
Priors of Canterbury, and the Earl of Leices- 
ter) claimed all rights of holding courts over 
their lands, and would suffer none of the king’s 
officers to interfere directly with their tenants. 

At the time of its dissolution its revenues 
amounted to a little over £200, so that it 
barely escaped the first dissolution of the 
smaller convents. Robert Southwell, the 
royal visitor, found the house in debt; one 
of its relics, a part of one of St. Andrew’s 
fingers enclosed in silver, was in pledge to a 
person in Maidstone for £40, and some of 
the rents had been received in advance. He 
describes the prior as a prudent man of busi- 
ness, but says that former priors had com- 
muted rents of some lands into “a rent of gilly 
flowers and roses.” This accountof the poverty 
of the Abbey just before its dissolution is 
confirmed by notices in the State Papers 
of Henry VIII. In 1522 a “loan” for the 
French War was to be raised by the spiritu- 
alty, and Boxley was expected to contribute 
£50. In 1524 we find that this had not 
been paid, and the Archbishop .(Warham) 
pleads for the Abbey to Wolsey; the Abbot 
had offered the security of his house for the 
money, and was inclined to live precisely 
and get the place out of debt, “or else it 
would be a pity if he should live much longer 
to the hurt of so holy a place, where so many 
miracles are shown ;” and so the Archbishop 
would be sorry to have to put the house under 
an interdict. 

The convent surrendered to the king on 
January 29th, 1537-8; shortly afterwards 
Southwell visited it, and did his best to 
arrange the pensions of the Abbot and 
monks, so that the king should be spared 
as much as possible consistently with the 
appearance of liberality. We do not know 
how many brethren there were, but the 
Abbot received a pension of £10, six monks 
received £4 each, and one (or two) 4 marks, 
Five of them were in receipt of pensions in 
1553. The landed property of the Abbey 
was given to Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose son 
rebelled in Queen Mary’s reign; by the 
Queen’s favour, the property, though confis- 


cated, was restored to different members of 
the family, the widow receiving the Manor 
of Boxley. 

The arms of the Convent were: argent, a 
dexter bend lozenge gu/es; on a canton of 
the second, a crozier or pastoral staff of the 
field. 

The following is the scanty chronicle hither- 
to recovered :— 


1146. The Abbey founded. LAMBERT 
its first Abbot. 

1152. THOMAS, second Abbot. 

c. 1160. WALTER, third Abbot. These 


three Abbots were blessed by Archbishop 
Theobald, who died A.p. 1161. 

1170. The Abbot of Boxley and the 
monks of Canterbury took charge of the 
burial of Archbishop ‘Thomas the Martyr. 

1175. The Abbot at the Council of West- 
minster. 

1176. The Abbey of Robertsbridge, in 
Sussex, founded. It was filled with monks 
from Boxley, and the two Abbeys kept up a 
connection with each other till the Reforma- 
.tion; the last Abbot of Boxley seems to 
have been previously Prior of Robertsbridge. 


c. 1180. JoHNn, Abbot, blessed by Arch- 
bishop Richard. 
c. 1185. Denis, Abbot, blessed by Arch- 


bishop Baldwin. 

The Abbots of Boxley were frequent medi- 
ators in the disputes which took place about 
this time, between the Archbishops and the 
monks of Canterbury. 

c.1190. Rosert, the most prominent of 
the Abbots, took his part in these disputes ; 
he was also a judge in the case of Archdeacon 
Honorius (Hoveden, iv. 205), and of the 
Priory of Worcester. In 1193, he and the 
Abbot of Robertsbridge were sent into Ger- 
many to seek for King Richard; they found 
him at Ochsenfurth. In 1198, at the General 
Chapter of his Order, he was put under a 
light penance because it was said that he had 
received presents from monasteries which he 
had officially visited. He died in 1214. 

c. 1220. WILLIAM is the next Abbot men- 
tioned. In 1222 he was sent with Philip 
de Albino into Poitou on the king’s business. 
In 1224 he was sent along.with the Abbot 
of Robertsbridge to Rome, in order to gain 
the Pope’s mediation in the disputes between 
England and France about King Henry’s 
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possessions in Poitou; they obtained little 
satisfaction. Letters from them and from 
the Pope are preserved; the former is ad- 
dressed to Hubert de Burgh (who fell in 
1231), the latter (in Manriquez) is assigned 
to Pope Gregory (1227—1241), so that they 
must have been detained several years, or 
else sent a second time. 

c. 1230. JoHN, Abbot. He was a very 
severe disciplinarian ; with two assistants he 
was appointed to visit the Black Monks 
(Benedictines) in England; and these were 
so distressed by his regulations that they 
asked that someone else might be appointed. 
In 1236 he was made Abbot of Citeaux,* the 
head of his order; but he seems to have 
been too severe for them also, for he soon 
afterwards resigned his position, “loving 
solitude and quiet rather than the strifes 
and contentions” which had been stirred 
up against him “by the insubordination of 
certain persons.” This was in 1238. 

c. 1260. BERTRAM, of Crioll (?), is men- 
tioned as Abbot in Nevil’s Zes¢a. 

1289. GILBERT, Abbot, blessed by Arch- 
bishop John Peckham. 

1322. King Edward II. visited the mo- 
nastery. 

1360. JouNn, Abbot of Boxley, with others, 
made a visitation of the Abbey of Meaux, 
near Beverley. 

1398. The Abbots of Boxley, Stratford, 
and De Gratiis, held a General Chapter of 
English Cistercians in London. 

1415. RICHARD SHEPPEY, Abbot. 

1432. William of Clairvaux, and John of 
Theolocus, obtained the king’s permission 
to visit the Cistercian Abbeys in England. 

1494. RoBEeRT RayrieLp, Abbot. 

c. 1495. The Abbot and Convent of 
Boxley were deputed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to collect the £4,000 subsidy 
required from his diocese. 

C. 1510. JOHN DosseEs, the last Abbot. 
In 1518 he entertained Cardinal Campeggio 
and Archbishop Warham, who stayed there 


* He was the twenty-first Abbot of Citeaux, the 
second English Abbot. _ In the Gallia Christiana 
his election is put in 1234, and he is called Jacobus ; 
but there is a good deal of confusion in the annals of 
Citeaux at this time. In Martene and Durand’s 
Anecdota are several statutes of the General Chapter 
against him, reversing some of his excommunications. 














one night on their way to Court. In 1521 
a priest, named. Adam Bradshaw, pulled 
down some writings against Luther in the 
Abbey; he also distributed seditious lite- 
rature in Maidstone, and so was sent to 
Wolsey. In1529 the Abbot was summoned 
to Convocation. In 1538 the Abbey sur- 
rendered to the king, and was dissolved. 


2. THE “Roop OF GRACE.” 


The fame of the Abbey of Boxley rests 
chiefly on the crucifix which it possessed, 
called the “Rood of Grace.” This was a 
mechanical image whose eyes and chin could 
be worked by means of wires passing through 
the body of the image, so as to give the idea 
of assenting or refusing. The later and more 
exaggerated accounts declare that it could 
be made to frown, bend the head, incline 
the body, and shed tears. 

It was asserted by its destroyers that the 
monks of Boxley pretended that the motions 
of the eyes and mouth were miraculous, 
and that they had gained enormous sums of 
money from the pilgrims who visited the 
monastery to see it and the other “ miracles” 
which were shown there. The image, from 
whatever cause, was certainly considered to 
be miraculous, and many pilgrims visited it ; 
no doubt, as it lay near the roads to Can- 
terbury, many of the pilgrims to the shrine 
of St. Thomas took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and visited this holy place as well. 
There seems to be no account of the image 
earlier than the time of its destruction, so 
that the real nature of the attraction must 
remain unknown ; yet it was so famous that 
the Abbey was called “ Holy Cross” Abbey ; 
and the first allusion to the image is in a 
state paper in the year 1432, describing the 
Abbey as “S. Crucis de Gratiis.” 

The Kentish antiquary, Lambard,* gives 
the following account of the way in which 
the Abbey became owners of this treasure ; 
an account which he intimates was the 
traditional one. A certain clever carpenter 
being taken prisoner by the French during 
one of our wars on the Continent, amused 
himself in his captivity by making a figure 


* William Lambard was born in London, October, 
1536; entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 1556; went to live 
in Kent, 1570 (in which year his Perambulation was 
published) ; died, Aug. 19, 1601. 
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out of wood and paper which could be made 
to move its eyes and chin by means of wires 
and wheels. An exchange of prisoners being 
made, he was set free, and carried his work 
with him, being no doubt proud of it. On 
arriving in England, he carried it behind him 
as he journeyed on horseback to London. 
In this manner he had proceeded as far as 
Rochester, when. his horse ran away with it 
as the man was refreshing himself in an inn ; 
the horse, instead of going westwards to 
London, took the south road to Maidstone, 
and so came to the gate of Boxley Abbey with 
the image still on its back. It knocked at the 
gate with its hoofs until the monks let it in ; 
and then it forced its way into the church, 
and stood still by the pillar to which the 
image was subsequently affixed. By-and-bye 
the owner came; and, on proving his right, 
was permitted by the monks to take horse 
and image away. But now comes the con- 
summation of the miracle; the horse refused 
to stir an inch; and when the man took the 
image off its back, he could not carry it 
away. At last the man, finding his efforts to 
be in vain, was glad to agree with the monks; 
they retained the wonderful image, truly a 
God-send, and paid him enough to com- 
pensate him, Then this miraculous image 
was hung up on the pillar; was visited by 
pilgrims, and to it the sick were brought to 
be healed. 

We next come to the accounts of the 
destruction of the image, and of the discovery 
of the “imposture” said to have been made 
previously, which will be given in our next 


number, 


Monumental Brasses. 


By J. A. A. SPARVEL BAYLEY, F.S.A. 


@N continuation of my previous cor- 
rections and. additions to the in- 
valuable Manual by the late Rev. 

~ HH. Haines (see vol. v., p. 8), I beg 
leave to offer the following, selected from my 
own collection of rubbings taken within the 
last two years. 





ESSEX. 
Ashdon.—No brass to be found. 





Mountnessing.—In this church~is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
17 Decembris, 1583. 

Layde heere aloone all dedde in tooeme John Peers 
of Arnollde Hall 

Awaiteth for the daye of dooime till Christe hym 
up shall call 

Whose tyme now paste on earth well spente hath 


gotten hym good name 
His honest lyfe and govermente deserved well the 


same 
God graunte that his good dealyne may to us 
example be 
Of Mountneysinge that rightelie say an honest man 


was he, : 

Great Chesterford.—Add English inscrip- 
tion to Mary Bales, who died in 1624. 

Elmdon.—The slabs containing the brasses 
have been removed, and are now placed 
against one of the walls in the tower. 

Elsenham.—No. 1 is a mural brass with 
the kneeling figure of Alice, wife of Dr. Tuer, 
Vicar, one shield of arms, and long English 
inscription. She died in 1619. No. 2isa 
similar brass to Anne Field. Nos. 3 and 4 
are missing. 

Horndon-on-the-Hill—A_ shield of arms 

and English inscription to Daniel Caldwell, 
1634. 
Littlebury.—The interesting brasses in this 
church have been taken up, and in July last 
were lying in a confused heap under the 
organ. 

Loughton.—The brasses in this church 
appear to have been re-arranged ; my notes 
show them to be—No. 1. Full length figures 
of John Stounard, and Joan and Katharine, 
his wives. He wears the short fur-trimmed 
gown. English inscription. He died in 
1541. No, 2. Full-length figure of William 
Nodes, Gentleman, in civilian costume. Be- 
neath the figure is a plate, on which is repre- 
sented the figures of eight sons in the like 
civilian costume ; over each isa label bear- 
ing the Christian name, viz., William, Robert, 
Francis, Robert, Richard, Charles, John, and 
George. Beneath this is an English inscrip- 
tion. He died in 1594. ‘The figures of the 
wife (Elizabeth Wollsey) and six daughters 
are lost. No. 3. A plate, 24 by 20 inches, 
bearing the full-length figures of a man and 
his wife. He is represented in plate armour. 
The figures stand in niches formed by two 
round-headed arches, divided by massive 
pillars. The inscription is lost, but the brass 
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probably commemorates Abel Guilliams. No. 
4 is a plate, 24 by 10 inches, bearing the 
figures of a civilian and his wife kneeling at 
a desk with open books; six sons and four 
daughters kneel behind the parents. Inscrip- 
tion lost. This is also late 17th century. 
Little Ilford.—The brasses in this church 
are, I believe, carefully hidden under the new 
flooring. 
Clavering.—No. 1 is apparently lost. 
Saffron Waldon.—Only No. 1 1s left. 
Strethall.—The inscription No. 2 is now 
placed under the ecclesiastic figure. 
Terling.—Nos. 1 and 2 are apparently lost. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are nearly hidden by the organ. 
Wimbish.—No. 1. The figures only remain. 
No. 2 is missing. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Totternhoe.—Add inscription : ‘“ Hic jacet 
fir Thoms Greye quonda p’or isti loci’ cui’ 
aie ppiciet’ Deus.” 

Wymington.—Add a small much-worn plate 
with shield of arms and Latin inscription, 
commemorating the virtues of William —— 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Chalfont St. Giles.—I cannot find the brass 
described as No. 2, but there is a civilian 
with two wives, ¢ 1535; the inscription lost. 
Probably when Mr. Haines visited the church 
the husband and second wife were covered. 

Chesham Bois.—Add an English inscrip- 
tion to “ Wenefryde,” daughter to the late 
Lord Mordaunt, and wife to John Cheyne, 
Esq. She died in 1542. 

Stone.—The male figure is represented in 
a shroud ; the date is 1472. 

Stow.—The Christian name of No. 1 is 
“ Alicia.” 

Wing.—Add: 4. An English inscription 
to Dame Dorothy, wife of Sir William Dormer. 
5. English inscription to Sir Robert Dormer. 
6. English inscription to Sir William Dormer, 
1575. 7+ English inscription to Sir Robert 
Dormer, 1552. 8. Five shields of arms and 
English inscription to Dame Mary Dormer, 
154. 9. English inscription to Margaret 
“Fines.” 10. English inscription to John 
Theede, 1622. 

Winslow.—A second brass is partly hidden. 

Wyrardisbury.—Add a full-length male 


figure in plate armour, head and hands bare. 
The feet rest upon a greyhound. Part of a 
fine double canopy remains. ‘The shields, 
inscription, and a female figure are unfortu- 
wy lost. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Youlgrave.—This small full-length figure 
commemorates Fridswide Gilbert. She wears 
the richly-embroidered short full robe, cut 
very low at the neck, with Paris head-dress. 
The inscription is— 

Fridswide Gilbert to the grave 

Hath resigned her earthly part 

Her soole to God, that first it gave, 

On angels’ wings went with her hart. 

A vertvovs maide she livd and died, 

Hvrtful to none but good to all, 

Religious, modest, hating pe ride, 

These vertves crowne her funerall. 
. John Gilbert, marchant taylor of lond6, brother to 
her. 

The parish register, I am told, shows that 
she was buried on the 8th of August, 1604. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Critchill Moor.—There is a long English 
inscription to Isabel Uvedale. Add an 
English inscription to Wyllyam Cyfrewast, 
1581. Also one to Dorothy Cyfrewest ; she 
died in 1599. It was “ put up in 1611.” 


KENT. 


Beckenham.—Add an English inscription 
to Arthur Heywood, yeoman, and Ellen his 
wife. She died in 1612. He in 1617. 

Bromley.—1. Inscription to Isabella Lacer, 
who died in 1361. 2. A mutilated English 
inscription. 3. A worn Latin inscription to 
“Tsabella ux.” 4, Large full-length figures 
of Richard Thornhill, Margaret and Elizabeth 
his wives. He is in civilian costume. The 
first wife is headless; they both wear the 
short full plain robe. . Beneath the first wife 
are two sons and one daughter, beneath the 
second two sons and three daughters. Above 
the male figure is inscribed “I do most 
assuredly believe that my Rédemer liveth.” 
There is one shield of arms and an English 
inscription. He died in 1600. - He gave 
400 to the fund raised for resisting the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cliffe.—Add, a plate with skull and English 
inscription to Elizabeth, wife of James 
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Gissome, 1668. Beneath the matrix of the 
lost figure of the first wife of Thomas Faunce, 
the figures of two sons and one daughter 
remain. The inscription to Bonhan Faunce 
is in situ, also a plate upon which is repre- 
sented a skull upon an altar tomb, and two 
daughters. 

Cranbrook.—Add the following inscrip- 
tions. 1. English to “Thos. Robarts of 
Glassenbury Esquier, son of Walter Robarts 
having been Highe Sherif of Kent, and being 
a Justice of y® Peace & quorum deceassed 
1557.” 2. English to “ Walter Robarts Esq., 
sonne of Thomas, deceased 1580.” 3. Muti- 
lated English inscription to Elizabeth wife of 
— Petter, died 1605. 4. English inscription 
to Mary Sheaff, 1609. 5. English inscription 
to John Sharpie the elder, 1613. 6. Muti- 
lated English inscription to Alexander Weller 
of Cranbrook, who married Elizabeth Dence. 
He died in 16 . 7. English inscription to 
William Sheaf 1616. 8. English inscription to 
John Sharpie the younger, 1617.. 9. and ro. 
Mutilated Latin inscriptions to members of 
the Robarts family. 

Faversham.—I can only add an. English 
inscription to Edward Hales, 1634. 

Goodnestone.—Add English inscription 
1. to Myldred Pyxe, died in 1572. 2. Thos. 
Pyxe, who died in 1573. 

Gillingham.—1. *‘ Hic jacet dis Johés 
bregge vicari ’de gyllynghm cu’ aie ppiciet 
Deus ame.” 2. “ Hic jacet Magister Willms 
Beaufitz qui obiit xix die mensis Maij anno 
dni mecccxxxiij. cui’ aie ppicietur.” One 
side of a marginal inscription remains, ‘‘ Es 
testis, Christe quod non jacet hic lapis ; ” also 
a very worn escocheon of arms. 

High Halstow.—There are no demi-figures 
to the inscriptions commemorating William 
Groby, rector, who died in 1399, and William, 
his father, who died in 1396. Thorpe, in 
his Registrum Roffense, records these inscrip- 
tions as being pon one slab, but does not 
mention the figures. 

Harrietsham.—A mural brass with kneeling 
female figure in the full robe with large ruff 
and Paris head-dress, Two daughters in similar 
costume kneel behind her, and on a cushion 
is the shrouded figure of a female child; 
before her is one son. On the top of the 
plate are three small shields of arms. The 








inscription is ‘“ Hic cum Patribus requiescit 
Susanna Partheriche uxor olim Edwardi Par- 
theriche, armigeri semp dilectissima quiz 
18 Aprilis ano Do 1603 in ccelu rediit.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The Registers of the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire, from 
February 1558 to March 1625. Edited by J. H. 
STANNING, Vicar. (Leigh, 1882.) Roy. 8vo, 
PP. xxviii, 425, cxxxii (4 plates). 


SSHREAT attention has lately been directed 
fay; to the parish registers of the country, and 
; various suggestions have been made for 
FA utilising their contents, which are univer- 
sally allowed to be of great interest. Mr. 
Stanning has settled the matter for his parish by print- 
ing these records for nearly seventy years ina me 
volume, and he suggests that Register and Record 
Societies should be established, which might properly 
be subsidized by the Treasury. He strongly protests 
against the act of confiscation by which it is pro- 
posed to remove the registers to London. 

The parish of Leigh is not mentioned in Domesday, 
but there is reason to believe that it existed as an 
‘ecclesia minor” from a very early period. The 
earliest mention of the place is in a complaint made 
29th January, 1264, by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, in which he implored the king’s aid against 
certain persons who had seized upon the churches of 
Leigh, Bury, and Winwick. The parish of Leigh is 
frequently referred to as the parish of Westley, or 
Westleighe, and in the decree of the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield (15 Ed. IV.) both designa- 
tions are used. es 

Mr. Stanning has found in investigating these 
Registers that the original documents are not always 
to be trusted. In August 1564, and onwards, a 
batch of names is introduced from the beginning of 
the book, but the names are somewhat altered in 
their order. Explanations are offered for these repe- 
titions, and it is suggested that the original entries 
having been made on slips of paper, the copyist of 
the parchment register muddled them up and mixed 
the years; but Mr, Stanning holds that thereis evidence 
of deliberate copying, and thinks it most probable 
that ‘‘ the unhappy minister or wardens, having before 
them the fear of the penalty incurred by neglect, sup- 
plied the hiatus which existed by the insertion of 
name: from the older portion, the order, however, 





‘being changed, and some other variations effected to 


avert suspicion.” ‘e 

To ordinary readers, one chief interest of a book of 
this character lies in the curiosities of proper names 
which it contains; and a great help to study in this 
direction is held out by the editor in an admirable 
index arranged on a system the most convenient for 
ready reference. There are three separate columns for 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, so that theeye can 
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follow with ease the incidents of each person’s life, 
Some curious surnames will be found in the list, as in 
the use of the terminative “daughter ” so late as 1622, 
thus, Geffreydaughter. Again, the comparative fre- 
quency of certain Christian names, at different times, 
is shown. Miss Yonge asserts, in her History of 
Christian Names, that the name of George was 
unusual before the Hanoverian period; in fact, she 
goes so far as to say, ‘Scarcely a single George ap- 
pears in our parish registers before 1700;”’ yet in this 
volume there are no less than 136 baptisms with this 
name. 

Mr. Stanning is to be highly commended for his 
excellent work, the production of which must have 
been a labour of no ordinary kind. 


The Renaissance of Art in Italy: an Illustrated 
Sketch, By LEADER Scott. (London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 1883.) 4to, 
pp. xxiii, 384. 

** Renaissance” is a word to conjure with, and 
Mr. Scott has used it with effect. This great moral 
revolution, for such it really was, affected the whole 
civilized world ; but in Italy alone all the elements 
were united to bring about an artistic condition such 
as had never been seen before, which was equally 
remarkable for its variety and its harmony. Former 
things passed away, and all things were made new. 
Had it not been for the ‘marvellous genius of the 
leaders of the movement, we must have regretted what 
was lost, but as it was, we can only marvel at the 
wealth of beauty which was then created. Mr. Scott 
divides his subject into four parts. In the first era 
we have the rise of Italian art, when the movement 
was led by such authors as Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacio ; by such architects and sculptors as Niccola 
Pisano (whose pulpit is so noble an object in the 
Baptistery at Pisa), Agnolo da Siena, Giovanni Pisano, 
and Arnolfo di Cambio; and by such painters as 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Taddeo Gaddi. The second 
era is that of Development. Here the authors were 
Bracciolini, Pulci, Savonarola, Angelo Policiano, 
Pico della Mirandola, and others; the architects, 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzi, etc.; the sculptors, Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Luca deila Robbia, etc. ; and the painters, 
Fra Angelico, the two Bellinis, Mantegna, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandajo, and a host of others. The third era is 
the Culmination. Here almost all the great names 
are among the sculptors and the painters. Certainly 
Ariosto stands out among the:authors, but the archi- 
tects were far inferior to their predecessors. The 
smooth elegance of Sansovino’s Biblioteca of San 
Marco, Venice, is but a poor substitute for the more 
rugged beauty of earlier work. Among the sculptors 
we have Michael Angelo and Torrigiano, but the list 
of painters is too long to quote, and we can only men- 
tion Perugino, Francia, Leonardo da Vinci, Giorgione, 
Titian, and Raffaelle. The fourth era is the Decline. 
The men were still great, but the luxury dominant at 
the court of Leo X. ate into the soul of art, and killed 
it in the end. Guicciardini and Tasso were among 
the authors; Palladio and Bernini among the archi- 
tects ; Cellini among the sculptors and engravers, and 


Correggio, Tintoretto, and Paulo Veronese among the 
painters. 

We have given the merest outline of the contents 
of this volume, and our readers must understand that 
Mr. Scott fills in the details with a masterly hand. 
He gives a rapid sketch of the whole movement, and 
shows how the different artists acted and reacted 
upon eachother. The illustrations have been selected 
with’great judgment and taste by Mr. Cundall, the art 
editor, and the result of the work of these two gentle- 
men is a book which ‘is both instructive to read and 
delightful to look upon. 


A Compilation of English Silver Coins issued since the 
Conquest, with their Values. By J. Henry. Third 
edition. (London: A. Reader, 1882.) Sm. 8vo, 
pp. 122. 


When a book has gone into a third edition, there is 
really little. for the reviewer to say about it. It has 
already established its position, and proved its right 
to be. For coin-collectors, this little work will be 
found an exceedingly useful handbook ; the woodcuts 
will help him to recognise his specimens, and the 
prices which examples have fetched at public sales 
will be a guide to value, although the author gives the 
caution that ‘‘these prices have been ruled in many 
instances by causes not before the reader.” A useful 
feature of Mr. Henry’s book is the addition of a few 
facts touching the cost of labour, provisions, etc., in 
the earlier reigns, which will help to show the pur- 
chasing power of the coins at the time they were 
issued. This point of the varying value of money is 
one of equal interest and difficulty. The fourpenny 
piece was coined for the first time, after a lapse of two 
centuries, in the reign of William IV., and it owed its 
existence to the pressing instance of ‘‘ Joey” Hume, 
after whom it obtained the name of joey. It was very 
unpopular with the cabman, when the fare was fixed 
at 8d. a mile, as it was possible to pay him the exact 
amount of his fare without change. The unpopularity 
of the groat was transferred to the threepenny piece, 
largely struck since 1845, for, as Mr. Henry rather 
satirically says, “it is a very useful coin, especially for 
charitable purposes.” ‘ 


Glimpses of our Ancestors in Sussex, and Gleanings 
in East and West Sussex. By CHARLES FLEE7. 
Second series. (Lewes: Farncombe & Co., 1883.) 
8vo, pp. 306. 

Quite a library of interesting books on the curiosities 
of our different counties is now in existence, and addi- 
tions to it are continually being made. These books 
will be of the greatest value to the county historian of 
the future, as he will find in them much which would 
otherwise have inevitably escaped his researches. Mr. 
Fleet has collected some interesting chapters on family 
history, which will be read with pleasure outside the 
borders of Sussex. He commences with a short ac- 
count of a noble Sussex family,—the Pelhams, a name 
of some renown in English history,—and passes on to 
speak of the Percies in this county. Then comes a 
notice of the Shirleys,—the three noble brothers who 
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lived a life of romance,—and this is followed by a 
chapter in which the deeds are recounted of John 
Hawkwood, the ancestor of the Sussex Shelleys. We 
cannot, however, enunierate all the contents of this 
handsome volume ; suffice it to say that there are chap- 
ters on Martyrs, Hermits, Quakers, and Witchcraft in 
Sussex. Among the G/eanings we find accounts of 
Lindfield, East Mascalls, Midhurst, Cowdray, Wool- 
beding, Botham, Middleton, Pagham, and Trotton, 
the birthplace of Otway. A brass has lately been 
erected in the church to the memory of Otway,—a 

iece of tardy justice to-an unfortunate man, but the 
inscription surely passes the bounds of truth when it 
refers to him as “‘ facile princeps” among the tragic 
poets of Britain. 


Leigh in the 18th Century, 1689-1813. By JosIAH 
Rose. (Leigh: W. D. Pink; and Manchester, 
Henry Gray.) 8vo., pp. 159. 

This little book is a useful account of the Leigh 
township papers, and it was originally printed in the 
Leigh Journal, one of the country newspapers which 
devotes a column to ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” Many 
glimpses of old township life are given from these 
records, and at a time when this kind of document is 
receiving considerable attention, Mr. Rose’s book is a 
welcome addition to our shelves. For family history 
and surnames, of course, such books as these are par- 
ticularly valuable, and Mr. Rose has done well in 
printing some of the town assessments. 


Clarendon Historical Society. Nos. 1-3, 1882. 8vo., 


PP. 50. 

This somewhat mysterious society has re-printed 
five curious tracts all well worth attention. They are 
A Declaration of the Vile and Wicked Ways of the 
Cruell: Cavaliers, 1644; two extracts from Zhe Mer- 
curius Caledonius of Jan. 8th, 1661; The Devill and 
the Parliament, 1648; Sir William Balfour’s Account 
of Cheriton Fight, 1644; Scotia Numisma, or Ancient 
Scottish Coins, their real and proportional value ; to 
which ts added a notice of Scotch Monastic Institutions 
at the period of the Reformation, 1738. The printing 
is well done, and, so far as we can test, accurately; and 
each tract is separately paged, and also according to 
its place in the volume. We should think there was 
some useful work before the society. 


The Book of Entries of the Pontefract Corporation, 
ge Edited by RICHARD HoLMEs. (Pon- 
tefract: Holmes, 1882.) 8vo., pp. 434. 


This interesting volume is a reprint, with explana- 
tory notes inserted in the text, in a different type, of 
the oldest record of the Corporation. In a quaint 
ap to the original it is stated that ‘‘there hath 

en severall auntient Bookes belonginge tothe Towne 
and Burroughe of Pontefract, for the entringe of all 
orders, Ordinance (sic), Constitutions, Assessments, 
officers’ accompts, and other things of law and public 
concernement, for and touching the Com’nwealth of 
the said Towne (Which said Bookes are All or moste 
of them Plundered, Defaced, or otherwise made use- 

VOL. VII. 


lesse by Reason of these late Warres amongst us). It 
is therefore ordered and agreed upon, ‘the twenty- 
Fowerth Day of October, one thousand, six hundred, 
Fifty and three. Ata generall meetinge in the Moote- 
hall of Pontefract aforesaid, by the Majs’, Combur- 
gesses, Burgesses, and Inhabitants of the Towne and 
Burroughe aforesaid, That this Booke shalbee called 
A Book of Entries.” Pontefract is not the only cor- 
porate body who has had to mourn the loss of its 
records, as we have had occasion to remark elsewhere; 
and when the student of to-day gets hold of what is 
left of these old records, it makes it a hard task to 
contemplate with equanimity how much invaluable 
material for history has been sacrificed to ignorance 
or wilfulness. Pontefract, with its Mote hall, ‘*mayor, 
comburgesses, burgesses, and other inhabitants,” forms 
a very interesting unit in municipal history, and this 
volume will enable the historian to detect a great deal 
in that history which could not have been obtained 
without it. But we cannot congratulate the borough 
upon its printer nor its editor. The work is so good 
that it was worth doing much better than it has been 
done. For,the columns of a local newspaper it may 
be all very well, and is indeed a praiseworthy attempt 
to make known to the inhabitants of Pontefract some- 
thing of their past history. But once step beyond this 
limit into the region of book-publication, and some- 
thing more is needed. Will not the corporation of 
Pontefract follow the example of Nottingham, and 
give us a worthily-edited print of its records? We by 
no means wish to discourage Mr. Holmes in his really 
good work, because apparently he has had to do it all 
himself, but misprints and many other faults of edi- 
torial work should not occur in so valuable a work as 
Corporation Records. What would the Index Society 
say to the following entry in the Index to this book— 
‘* Curious Tombstone in All Saints’ Church Yard 339”? 


“ae” 


MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—February 1st.—Mr. 
E. Freshfield, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. J. Butler 
exhibited two chalices and two patens, of the type of 
the Nettlecombe chalice, the property of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. These vessels were silver gilt, 
and, as far as could be detected, bore the 1 
mark of 1502. In connection with this very inte- 
resting exhibition, a resolution was passed requesting 
the Council to take steps towards procuring a cata- 
logue of the church plate belonging to the parishes of 
the City of London, and to arrange for an exhibition 
of interesting specimens of such plate in the rooms of 
the Society—Mr. J. H. Cooke communicated an 
account (drawn up from unpublished documents) of 
the wreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovell off the Scilly 
Isles in 1707. 

Feb 8th.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Freshfield read a paper upon the town of 
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Calais, many of the old features of which are disap- 
pearing in consequence of railway works and other 
alterations. Copies of three plans of the town were 
exhibited—one of Henry VIII.’s time, already pub- 
lished in the Camden Society’s Chronicle of Calais ; 
another, made during the English dominion, obtained 
from Calais ; and a modern map of the town ; also a 
sketch of the town from the sea, likewise printed in 
the Chronicle. The similarity of the ancient and 
modern plans was very noticeable, except where the 
old castle and adjacent streets have been cleared away 
to build the citadel. The names of the streets in the 
old maps were almost all English, several being the 
same as street names in Dover; and the modern 
names are, in some cases, merely translations—as 
Parsons Street, now ‘* Rue des Prétres.” There are 
many remains of English architecture in the town—as 
St. Mary’s Church, which is transition Norman, with 
some perpendicular windows ; and the Hétel de Ville 
or Staple Hall, besides houses in the older streets. 
The last connexion between London and Calais was 
in 1596, when an English force, largely raised in the 
City, was sent to assist the French in defending Calais 
against the Spaniards.—Mr. C. T. Martin added a 
few remarks about the condition of Calais during 
English rule—A few fine specimens of medizval 
seals were exhibited, including those of the rural dean 
of Bicester, the Guild of St. Mary at Cambridge, and 
some private seals, one of which represented the 
Virgin and Child under a tree, and a male figure 
adoring. 

February 15th.—Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in the 
chair.—The Chairman called the attention of the 
meeting to the announcement made by the Bishop of 
London the day before, at the Diocesan Conference, of 
his intention during the present session to reintroduce 
his Bill for the wholesale destruction of the churches 
in the City of London—as many as fifty churches out 
of sixty-five, it was believed, being thus threatened. 
The peculiar danger and mischief of this measure con- 
sisted in the fact that no provision was any longer 
made for consulting the parishioners on the subject. 
—Mr. H. M. Westropp communicated “ Notes on a 
Roman Stone Cist in the Isle of Wight,” and exhibited 
specimens of Samian ware found in it, together with a 
bone weaving comb.—The Hon. H. A. Dillon exhi- 
bited two Roman bath water-pipes from Algiers. In 
appearance they might be said to resemble blacking 
bottles with the bottoms knocked out, the neck of 
one bottle fitting into the base of the other, and so 
forming a succession of piping for the conveyance of 
water.—Mr. R. Brown, jun., laid before the Society 
an elaborate paper ‘‘On the Griffin, Heraldic and 
Mythological,” in which he traced the history of the 
representations of this animal in the art remains of 
various countries from the earliest times. 

British Archeological Association.—Feb. 7th. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Further discoveries at 
the Roman Castrum, South Shields, were reported by 
Mr. R. Blair.—The efforts made to preserve the old 
Tol House, Great Yarmouth, were detailed by Mr. 
F. D. Palmer in a communication which stated that 
the Mayor and Corporation had agreed to sell the 
building for a nominal sum to trustees, to be devoted 
to some useful .—Mr. Gardner exhibited some 
Parthian coins which had been used as amulets, on 


one of which Dr. Phené pointed out the emblem of a 
star above the crescent moon, and traced the continu- 
ance of the latter in the present Turkish standard.— 
Mrs. Arthur Cope exhibited a large series of silver 
plate of the Cromwellian period in illustration of one 
of the papers.—Mr. C. H. Compton exhibited a silver 
consular denarius, showing the earliest form of the 
lituus.—The first paper was read by Mr. G. Lambert 
‘On Richard Cromwell.”—Thesecond paper was ‘‘ On 
the Traders’ Signs in Old St. Paul’s Churchyard,” by 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming. After referring to the rise of 
the custom of denoting shops by signs, the animated 
appearance which the streets of a town must have 
presented in medizeval times was referred to. St. Paul’s 
Churchyard having been always a place of consider- 
able commerce, the number of trading signs must have 
been very great. 

Asiatic.—February 19th.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
Director, in the chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper 
‘*On the Relations of the Languages of India and 
Africa,” in which he stated that, taking words from 
several series of Indian 1 es, he compared them 
with those of Africa, giving at the same time a detailed 
comparison of the dialects of Santali in India with 
the Hausa of Africa. These relations of speech, he 
affirmed, had nothing to do with relations of race, but 
were due to some common source of culture. The 
invention of speech-languages he placed on the basis 
of sign-languages, with a definite psychological system. 
Thus he contended that while all languages appeared 
to be of common origin, there was no one primeval 
language, as in each language words are to be found 
like those of other languages, without, however, 
necessarily contributing to their classification.—Prof. 
Oppert read a paper “On Gunpowder and Firearms 
as known to the Ancient Hindus.’ 

Anthropological Institute.—Febru 13th.— 
Prof. W. H. Flower, President, in thechair.—Mr. Colqu- 
houn read a paper “On the Aboriginal and other 
Tribes of Yiinnan and the Shan Country.’ Between 
Canton and Nan-ning (one of the important towns on 
the Si-kiang in ag re the inhabitants met with 
were pure Chinese. est of that, to the Yiinnan 
frontier, a mixed population on the river, and abori- 

inal tribes in the interior, were found. Throughout 

iinnan the chief population consisted of Shans dis- 
guised under a great variety of tribal names. Lo-lo 
and Miao-tzii aborigines were met with, as well as 
Thibetans under the name of Kutsung. On the west 
side of Yiinnan Mohammedans are numerous, pre- 
sumably the remains of the armies of Ginghis Khan. 
The costumes are most varied and picturesque, and the 
Shans and all the aboriginal people were kind, frank, 
and hospitable, and in these respects and in their feet 
being uncrushed offer a great contrast to the Chinese. 

Historical.—February 15th.—Mr. C. Walford in 
the chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke showed a head of Mark 
Antony from his collection, and read a note on it. It 
represented Antony as Bacchus, in which character he 
entered Ephesus. He was more usually represented 
as Hercules. Mr. Hyde Clarke then read a paper 
‘*On Materials for History in England, their Preserva- 
tion and Application.” 

Hellenic.—February 15th.—Prof. C. T. Newton, 
V. P., in the chair.—Mr:-C. Smith read a paper on 
the sculptures recently discovered at Gjélbaschi, in 
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Lycia, and now removed to the museum at Vienna, 
. Smith stated that the Herdon at Gjolbaschi had 
first been found by Schénbrunn, it was his 
account, published in vol.i. of the ‘* Classical Museum,” 
that suggested the recent Austrian expedition. Gjol- 
baschi stands on a plateau ten miles from the sea. 
The walls of the Heréon are adorned both inside and 
out with a double row of sculptured friezes. On the 
exterior of the southern wall, besides four winged 
bulls in high relief, and seated male and female figures 
on the lintel of the doorway, there were represented, 
(1) a battle of Lapiths and Centaurs; (2) scenes 
which have been attributed, though as yet without 
much evidence, to the legend of the Seven against 
Thebes and to the siege of Tory. On the interior of 
the same wall, which is covered with sculpture, the 
most important compositions are the boar hunt of 
Meleager and a most interesting representation of the 
slaughter of the suitors by sseus, On the west 
wall is a remarkable representation of a siege and of a 
battle of Greeks and Amazons. The north wall is 
taken up by agreat composition which probably may 
be referred to the rape of the daughters of Castor and 
Polydeuces. The sculptures on the east wall are 
much mutilated. The workmanship as a whole is 
characterized by great boldness of design, with con- 
siderable skill in execution. On various grounds, but 
especially from the choice of subjects, Prof. Benndorf, 
pe on view was shared by Mr. Smith, was inclined to 
attribute it to Athenian influence. It probably be- 
longed to the century before Alexander, and it deserved 
te he compared carefully with the Xanthian monu- 
ments and the sculptures of the Mausoleum.—Mr. 
Warwick Wroth read a paper on a statue found at 
Cyrene, which had been usually called an Aristzus, 
but which, he argued, was more probably an Ascle- 
pius of a beardless type not otherwise known. 
Numismatic.—February 15th.—Dr. J. Evans, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Vaux exhibited ten gold 
coins from the cabinet of Mr. A. Grant, comprising 
one of the Ommiade Khalif Hesham (A.H. 124); two 
of Harun al-Rashid, one of which had the name 
Daiid beneath the legend on the reverse (A.H. 174) ; 
one of Al-Amin, son of Al-Rashid; one of Mahmud 
of Ghazna (A.H. 400) ; and ‘five of the great Seljuk 
chief Tughril-Beg, with the dates A.H. 432, 434, 436, 
and 448, two from the mint of Nishapfir, and three 
from that of Isfahan.—Mr. Hodder Westropp exhi- 
bited a gold florin of John II. of Nassau, Archbishop 
of Mayence 1397—1419, struck at Bingen, with the 
inscription MONETA OPIDI PINGENSIS on the reverse, 
accompanied by the wheel, the arms of Mayence.— 
Mr. H. Montagu brought for exhibition three fine 
‘* units” of Charles I., with the harp, bell, and port- 
cullis mint-marks; the Bermuda halfpenny of 1793 
in gold, silver, and bronze; also a shilling of 
William III., reading DEI GRI (sic), 1699.—Mr. Evans 
exhibited a tetradrachm of Alexander the Great with 
the head on the obverse to the left, and with a bee as 
an adjunct symbol on the reverse. This coin was of 
European fabric, and probably struck at Melitza in 
Thessaly.—Mr. H. Montagu communicated a paper 


on silver stycas of Northumbria and York.—Canon 
Pownall read a paper on Papal medals of the fifteenth 
century. He also contributed some remarks on the 
rose mint-mark on Irish money of the sixteenth century. 









Philological Society.—February 2nd.—Dr. J. 
A. H. Murray, President, in the chair,.—Mr. H. Sweet 
ave derivations of wicing as = wiging, ‘ warrior,” 
om wig (war), like Old-Norse hé/dingr from hild ; and 
of hyfe (hive) from £710, Latin cupa, originally meaning 
simply ‘‘ vessel.” He then read a paper on the his- 
tory of gin English, in which he opposed the German 
view of its having been an open consonant (spirant) 
initially in Old English. He also explained loss 
of the 4 in i# as due to generalising of the unemphatic 
form, Aét: it having originally been parallel to Aim : 
im, as in * give it im.’ 

Society of Biblical Archzology.—Feb. 6th.— 
Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the chair.—A er 
was read by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches on a series of Ba y= 
lonian tablets found by him among the Egibi collec- 
tion, which all come from the town of Borsippa, though 
they reached the British Museum at different times. 
They record the purchase of a piece of land by a 
husband and wife, out of the dowry of the wife; and 
the subsequent claim of the wife, after the death of 
the husband, to have the land restored to her by a 
wrongful possessor, and then settled upon the only 
child of the marriage, a daughter. All the tablets are 
dated in the reign of Nabonidus, King of Babylon. 

New Shakspere.—Feb. 9th.—Mr. F. J. Furnivall 
in the chair.—Miss G. Latham read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Witches in Shakspere.” Dwelling first on the extent 
and variety of superstitious beliefs held by an Eliza- 
bethan audience, Miss Latham proceeded to contrast 
the characters of the witches in “ Macbeth” with 
Middleton’s treatment of the same subject, showing 
that Middleton, with his multitude of details, made 
us lose all idea of the supernatural. His incantation 
scene iscrammed with Latin words, while Shakspere’s 


is remarkablé for its simplicity. S. e’s witches 
are never allowed to hide the cen 3 the 
human interest is preserved throughout, the witches 


being kept in the background. In the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
Sycorax, having imprisoned Ariel in a pine, could not 
undo her own work ; a curious instance of a similar 
nature is given in Spalding’s ‘‘ Miscellany.” 
Archeological Institute.—Feb. 1st.—SirJ. Mac- 
lean in the chair.—Mr. W. M. F. Petrie read a paper 
‘*QOn the Pottery of Ancient Egypt,”’ and exhibited 
diagrams and examples illustrating the different classes 
of the fictile v of the fourth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth dynasties, and of Greek, Roman, and late 
Roman times, Many hundreds of specimens had 
been collected from sites of which the dates were 
known, in order to establish the epochs of the various 
forms and qualities used. The general result appears 
to be that although some varieties are almost exactly 
similar, from the earliest period down to Roman times, 
yet there are several characteristics by which the 
periods may be readily distinguished.—Mr. Harts- 
horne read apaper on Kirkstead Chapel, Lincolnshire, 
calling attention to the singular beauty of this ex- 
quisite Early eae work, and giving some notes 
upon the = istercian house near which it is 
ginced. uch regret was expressed that, for lack of 
funds to preserve it, the chapel, which still stands 
complete with its vaulted windows and walls, as it~ 
was left by its builders in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, must within a very short time 
become a hopeless wreck. Attention was also called 
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to a remarkable in the chapel, exhibiting a 
knight in a cylindrical flat-topped helm, of which not 
more than eight examples have hitherto been noticed 
in monumental sculpture, and wearing a hauberk of 
* banded mail,” the fifth sculptured example in Eng- 
land, now observed for the first time, of this very 
puzzling kind of defence. Some wooden screen-work, 
probably the earliest in the kingdom, and also remain- 
ing in the chapel, was commented upon.—Mr. W. 
Brailsford read a paper “On the Monuments in the 
Church of Tideswell, Derbyshire,” and exhibited a 


rubbing from a brass showing an early representation 
of the Trinity—Sir Henry Dryden sent some drawings 
of fourteenth century tiles with armorial bearings, 


apparently to a certain extent conventional.—Mr. 
W. T. Watkin sent some notes on the Roman station 
Petriana, named in the ‘‘ Notitia,” and the evidence 
as to Hexham being its probable site. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Manchester Literary Club.—February 19th.— 
Mr. George Milner presided.—Mr. J. C. Lockhart 
exhibited a fine copy of the edition of Don Quixote 
issued at Madrid in 1647. That famous novel first 
appeared in 1605.—Mr. W. E. Axon referred to a 
Cheshire deed of the year 1413, recently shown at the 
club by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, round the seal of which, 
embedded in the wax, was twisted a portion of a reed. 
Mr. Axon suggested that this was probably connected 
with the old use of a straw or stalk as asymbol of sale 
or contract, which he traced in the Roman stipulatio 
and cognate customs of Germany and India. There 
were several survivals of that in England. For 
instance, he believed that the wearing of a straw by 
the men who were for hire at the statute fairs was still 
usual. Mr. Albert: Nicholson said that he could 
testify from personal observation that the straw was 
still used in this manner at these fairs. Mr. Milner 
thought that there might be some analogy with the 
original use of the indenture—that each person to a 
bargain would receive a piece of the broken straw. 
—Mr. Charles Hardwick then made a communication 
on the origin of the word “teetotal,” which he said 
was first applied by Dickey Turner to the total ab- 
stainers from intoxicants, but which he (Mr. Hard- 
wick) remembered to have heard before that time, 
though rarely as an augmentative or strong form of 
the word ‘‘total.” Mr. Axon said that Dr. Lees had 
also stated that the word was an old dialect word in 
use before the time of Dickey Turner. It was worth 
mentioning that the word was not in the Lancashire 
Glossary, and ought to be. Mr. Alexander Ireland 
read the chief paper of the evening, on the Life and 
Writings of William Hazlitt, in which he sketched 
the biography of that essayist, and gave a copious 
account of his many writings. Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
recent work on the Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, had said that Hazlitt was as obsolete as though 
he had written a thousand years ago. Mr. Ireland 
protested against this criticism as misleading and un- 
just, and vindicated the claims of Hazlitt to the atten- 
tion and admiration of all lovers of literature. 
_ Derbyshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society.—February 20th.—The Lord Bishop 


of Lichfield presided.—Mr. Arthur Cox (hon. sec.) read 
the annual report of the committee. A winter 
general meeting of the society was held on the 15th of 
March, when the Vicar of Ashborne, the Rev. F. Jour- 
dain, read a paper entitled ‘‘Some notes on the 
restoration of Ashborne Church, 1881-82.” The first 
expedition of the society for the past year was held on 
the 13th May to Kedleston. The neat expedition was 
held on the 12th August, to Tideswell and Eyam. 
During the past year the Vigilance Committee has 
not been called upon to take any step to prevent acts 
of vandalism in the county. Inquiries have been 
made with a view to the possible opening of the 
Mininglow Barrow in this county, and at one time it 
was hoped that this society might be able to under- 
take the work, with the valuable assistance of Sir 
John Lubbock. Sir John was, however, prevented 
from coming to Derbyshire this year, and now the 
Mininglow Barrow is scheduled under the new Ancient 
Monuments Act, and the decision as to its being 
opened no longer rests with the Derbyshire society 
alone. Members will be glad to learn that the pre- 
serving process to which the All Saints’ wooden 
effigy has been subjected has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful ; two photographs, showing the effigy before 
and since the process, were shown. It is suggested that 
as the preservation from further decay seems so sure, 
a complete restoration ought to be effected. Various 
papers of interest will be found in this volume of 
the Journal, The Council has decided to obtain an 
accurate return of all the church plate inthe county, 
with a view to publishing an illustrated volume upon 
the subject, as has been very successfully done by 
other societies. —The Rev. J. C. Cox then read a lo 
and interesting paper on “‘ Church Plate,” in whi 
he commented on the great carelessness which had 
existed with reference to the interesting and valuable 
articles presented to churches, and - pointed out that 
it was illegal to sell or exchange them without the 
requisite faculty. In the room were displayed speci- 
mens of communion plate from numerous churches in 
Derby and the county. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club.—Feb. 20th.— 
Canon Grainger in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. William Gray, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Rude 
Stone Monuments of Antrim and Down.” After some 
introductory remarks, Mr. Gray stated that he in- 
tended to refer to two classes of erections, known as 
cromlechs and cashels. The reader agreed with the 
late Mr. Du Noyer in defining a cromlech to be a 
large stone, supported on two or more stones, and 
covering a more or less defined chamber. The theories 
put forward to account for their erection were stated, 
some considering they were sacrificial altars, others 
that they marked the site of hidden treasure—a sup- 
position which, doubtless, in early days, caused the 
destruction of many by the hands of the ruthless Dane. 
Recent research has, however, pretty clearly proved 
that they must be considered sepulchral, as human 
remains have almost invariably been found under 
them when proper search was made. Mr. Gray then 
proceeded to give a synopsis of the geographical dis- 
tribution of these remarkable monuments, commencing 
with India. They are found scattered widely over 
that vast province, and extending far into China. 
"They are also found in Northern Africa, throughout 
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Italy and Central Europe, and as far northas Norway 
and Sweden. In Western Europe they occur in Spain, 
France, and the British Isles, and, strange to relate, 
some writers minutely describe examples in distant 
lands, but overlook the fact that the North of Ireland 
is perhaps more closely studded with them than any 
other country of similar extent. Mr. Gray, referring 
to a large series of drawings illustrating these struc- 
tures, pointed out the characteristics and peculiarities 
of about forty which he had sketched and measured 
in the two home counties. The second part. of the 
paper referred to the cashels. Like the former 
remains, there is some difficulty in restricting the 
name to a special class of erection. The reader de- 
scribed cashels as rude circular walls of local stone, 
built in such manner as the capabilities of the material 
admit. Some of these walls contain chambers 
throughout either the whole or part of their extent, 
the entrance to which is from the inner face of wall. 
Many of the larger cashels have steps, affording an 
ascent from the enclosure to the top of the wall. 
In size the cashels are very variable, ranging from 
about fifty feet to upwards of two hundred feet in 
diameter, some of the larger having walls from fifteen 
to twenty feet thick—The Rev. Mr. Lett regretted 
very much the destruction of several cromlechs which 
had come under his own notice, and was of opinion 
that one of the strongest safeguards to the preservation 
of such remains was the gross superstition which the 
vulgar entertained, that ‘‘no good” would follow 
their destroyer.—Mr. S. A. Stewart, in a short com- 
munication, noticed some of the rare plants recently 
found in this neighbourhood, 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—F eb. 19th.— 
The Rev. J. J. Raven, D.D., presented to the Society 
three bronze Roman coins lately found at Undley, in 
Lakenheath parish, of (1) Maximianus Herculius, (2) 
Valens, (3), Urbs Roma. Mr. C. E. Hammond, of 
Newmarket, presented a medizval bulbous glass 
vessel, found at the depth of five feet in Main Street, 
Newmarket. Herr A. G. Nordvi, of Christiania, 
presented (through Professor A. Newton) a prop of 
the Viking’s ship discovered in Norway in February, 
1880.—The Rev. Dr. E. K. Bennet read a paper 
upon a manuscript common-place book, of the 16th 
century, taken from the collection of family papers in 
the muniment-room of Shadwell Court, in the county 
af Norfolk. The writer was Richard Wilton, of Top- 
croft Hall, Lord of the Manors of Topcroft, Wilby, 
and Hayham, who died in or about 1630, and from 
the marriage of whose granddaughter with the then 
Mr. Buxton, of Channonz, are descended the present 
family of Channonz and Shadwell Court. There are 
many interesting local and other memoranda recorded 
in the book, but its chief interest lies in the minute 
entries of the expenses of education of the writer’s 
children at school and college, and of some of the 
costs of a country gentleman’s household of the 
Jacobean period. The annual expense of education at 
the Grammar School at Wymondham, where Mr. Wil- 
ton’s three sons were placed for three years, appears to 
have been for board about £20, for sundry charges 
about £6, and for tuition about the same sum, or in 
the whole about £32 per annum for the three boys, 
representing about £130 or £140 a year now. One 
remarkable point referred to by Dr. Bennet in his 











paper was that of the close personal relations between 
the landed interest and the trading class of society in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In the present case the 
second son of a Norfolk squire, owning manors and 
lands worth some £2,000 or £3,000 a year by present 
valuation, was bound apprentice to a mercer in Cheap=- 
side, London (where he died of a fever in his 
twentieth year), while his elder and younger brothers 
were sent, first to Cambridge, and then the one into 
the army and the otherto the law. Other instances 
of the same character were referred to as showing that 
the modern inclination of the sons of gentlemen to 
engage in commerce is only a revival of an ancient and 
usual practice, which has probably had much to do 
with the formation of the national character. The 
cost of education at Cambridge in the period referred 
to is shown by this manuscript to have been from 
about £130 to £150 a year of our present money. 
And the annual expense of living in London to a 
young man reading for the Bar would be now re- 
presented by about £200. Many curious extracts 
from the manuscript were read to the Society, showing 
the rate of household expenditure in a country manor- 
house.—Mr. Jenkinson exhibited what appeared to be 
the earliest account of the famous Mantuan Vase.—Dr. 
Pearson, in a communication presented to the Society 
on May toth, 1875, referred to the Leipzic Acta 
Eruditorum, 1683. The book now exhibited was 
published at Bremen the previous year, It is in 
the form of a letter from J. H. Eggeling, to Duke 
Ferdinand Albert, which contains, besides much 
irrelevant evidence of erudition, a fairly correct ac- 
count of the scenes cut upon the vase. It is written 
in Latin, and is accompanied by a plate.—Mr. 
Jenkinson made the following remarks upon a 
recent “find” at Willingham :—‘‘The coins which 
form the subject of this paper are in themselves 
of little interest, having neither artistic excellence 
nor rarity to recommend them to your notice. 
They belong to the period of decadence which was 
terminated by the reforms of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine. They occur in this country deposited in 
receptacles of various forms and sizes, the number of 
them contained in a single vessel sometimes amounting 
to several thousands. But among them all it is quite 
unusual to find any variation in the dull monotony of 
obverse and reverse. Upon one side appear, more 
or less well executed, the heads of a long succession 
of emperors and usurpers, whose portraits are in 
most cases sufficiently different to be recognized at 
once; although there are decided exceptions; and 
these exceptions do not occur in the case of the most 
ephemeral princes, but rather among the group of 
emperors commencing in A.D. 268 with Claudius 
Gothicus, and ending in 284 with Numerianus and 
Carinus. The reverse is generally occupied by a 
conventional re of Peace, Victory, Health, or some 
other ideal, which is often executed in the poorest 
possible style. The village of Willingham lies about 
two miles south of the river Ouse, and three miles 
S.S.W. of Erith, renowned in the annals of Roman 
discov Between Willingham and the river lies 
Middle Fen, now drained and cultivated. It was in 
this fen, at a point rather less thana mile north by 
east of Willingham Church, that the coins were found. 
On the 25th of February, 1881, a man named Charles 
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Smith was ploughing this field when the plough, 
which is described as having ‘sunk seven inches 
deep in the ground,” struck and broke in pieces an 
earthen vessel containing upwards of 500 coins, 
cemented by rust into a solid mass, Rather more 
than half of the vessel came into my possession. The 
base was 24 inches in diameter ; at 3 inches from the 
base the diameter was just under 5 inches : the height 
must have been about 7} inches, or rather less. The 
substance is yellowish-ochreous, redder on one side ; 
very bibulous and powdery, rubbing away without 
difficulty ; and was probably once protected by some 
glaze which has perished. I have been thus particular 
in describing so commonplace a vessel, because we 
can assign it to a certain date. The latest coins that 
occurred in the ,find are two of Diocletian; for I 
cannot take into account a vague rumour that one of 
Carausius was among them. Diocletian began to 
reign in 284 A.D. ; and that year or the next may be 
regarded as the probable date of the deposit ; since no 
coins occur of any of Diocletian’s colleagues, the 


earliest of whom, Maximianus Herculius, was raised , 


to the dignity of Augustus in the year 286. Now al- 
though this vase is of so ordinary a type that it may 
seem to belong to no period in particular, yet it is 
quite possible that a comparison of a large number of 
similar vases, each of which could be assigned to an 
approximate date, would enable a practised eye to 
detect in each slight peculiarities of material or of 
outline ; and the knowledge so gained might be ap- 
plied to similar pottery found under other circum- 
stances. If, however, all such hoards of coins were 
recorded, and all the vessels containing them were 
preserved, it is probable that some of these would be 
of a far more characteristic ware, with a very limited 
range. I have succeeded in discovering one case in 
Norfolk in which the coins were put away in a Samian 
cup stamped with the name of a potter, Sostanus, who 
must accordingly have been making Samian ware 
just before A.D. 176, the date of the latest among the 
coins buried in the cup which he had made. Now if 
we could find a hoard deposited ina cup made by 
Albucius or Borillus, or somie other of the potters whose 
productions occur in pits at Chesterford or in graves at 
Girton, we should have at least a presumptive clue to 
the date of those pits and graves. And the evidence 
would be nearly as satisfactory, if, instead of a parti- 
cular name,—we could ap to some marked pecu- 
liarity in the fabric or the pattern. . These s tions, 
however, are at present of the nature of castles in the 
air. Much evidence must be collected before any 
conclusions can be drawn; and from the nature of 
the case evidence is forthcoming only now and then. 
But the first thing necessary is that no opportunities 
should be lost of recording such items as offer them- 
selves to our notice. I have dealt so far with the 
vase and with the general method by which such dis- 
coveries may be made instructive ; it only remains for 
me to enumerate the varieties which are known to 
have occurred among the coins which the vase con- 
tained. I have examined 241, or nearly half the 
whole number found, according to statements made at 
the time. Of these I have written a minute account 
which will speak for itself. Into the questions raised by 
a comparison of the numbers furnished by different 
reigns, and into the relative,values of the base pieces 


of one reign and the plated coins of succeeding 
princes, I do not now pro to enter.” 


The following is the detailed description: there 
were of — 


Gallienus ae: | 
be 


Claudius dec 
Aurelianus 
Severina 

Tacitus ... 

Probus ... 
Diocletianus ... 2 


241 


Salonina... ... § 
Saloninus... 
Postumis ... 12 
Victorinus . IOI 
Laelianus... I 
Marius is) 32.5 1 
Tetricus... 41 
Tetricus Czesar... = 52 

Cambridge Philological Society—Feb. 15th.— 
The President, Prof. Skeat, in the chair.—Professor 
Kennedy read a paper on Virgil.—Ecl. iii. 109, 110. 

These difficult lines stand thus in old editions: Et vitula 
tu dignus et hic, et quisquis amores Aut metuet dulcis 
aut experietur amaros. The President read a paper 
on Wallachian as illustrating English etymologies, 
Some peculiarities of Wallachian are the substitution 
of x for /, as in ger, cold, Lat. ge/u ; the shifting of 7, 
as in frumos, Lat. formosus ; the use of 4 for for v ; 
of ~ for gu ; of y for 2 ; the insertion of 7, especially 
after ¢; the use of for m ; and the toa ee. occur- 
rence of a prosthetic z, Some of the forms help us 
to a better understanding of English etymologies. 
Examples are seen in Jer, hair, Lat. pi/us ; this helps 
us to understand the same use of 7 for / in the E. 

peruke. The Latin améulare preserves its sense only 
in the Wallachian wmd/u, to walk ; in all other Romance 
languages to amé/e is used of the pace of a horse only. 

Our aver corresponds to Wall. adeveresc, and is to be 
derived from the Lat. phrase ad werum, rather than 
mere composition of ad with uerum. Branch is, in 
Wallachian, dvanca, meaning an arm, and is allied to 
Lat. brachium. The E. cark really means ‘‘a load,” 
and is the Anglo-French (Norman) form of charge ; 
compare Wall. zxcarc, to load, descarc, to unload, 
discharge. The derivation of cider from stcera is made 
clearer by the Wall. ¢sigher or cigher, which preserves 
the guttural. In cider, c has become g, and afterwards 
ad, Faunt, a Middle-English word for child, is merely 
short for zzfant; so also Wall. fante, Ital. fante. 
Fringe is explained by help of the Wall. fringhie or 

Srimbie ; the latter being clearly Lat. fimbria. Larum, 
short for alarum, may be compared with Wall. /arma, 
short for alarma. Parsnep really stands for parsnak 
or pasnak, from Lat. pastinaca ; the Wallachian has 
both forms, fastarnap and pastarnak. Several other © 
words, similarly illustrated, were discussed, viz. apron, 
ant, Aaron’s beard, booby, crevice, coif, cure (to cure 
fish), flue, gargoyle, ginger, impeach, despatch, pierce, 
etc. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Feb. 
22nd.—Mr. Thomas Henderson in the chair.—The 
Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees read a paper entitled ‘* A Few 
Notes on Paisley Abbey,” in which he gave a brief 
sketch of its history, referring the members of the 
Association to his work upon the subject for details. 
After tracing the fortunes of the convent from the 
settlement of a band of English monks from Wenlock 
in Shropshire, under the patronage of the Stewart of 
Scotland, till its dissolution at the Reformation, notic- 
ing its various benefactors, and the part the different 
abbots took in its architecture and adornment, Dr. 
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Lees went on to refer to its reconstruction after the 
War of Independence, and to the exertions of Abbots 
Tervas, Crichton, George and Robert Shaw. The 
first-named abbot, he said, built the clerestory and 
triforium, the second adorned it with sculptures, the 
third built the conventual buildings, and the last 
effected the endowment of various altars within the 
church. Dr. Lees had found in the rental book of 
the Abbey, which he discovered in the Advocates’ 
Library, the name of the sculptor—Thomas Hector— 
who carved the grotesque figure of the triforium. 
Another name that had come down to us as connected 
with the rebuilding of the Abbey was John Murdo or 
Morrowe, a Frenchman. After Bannockburn, the 
Scotch naturally turned to France for architectural 
help, and Dr. Lees believed French influence was 
distinctly traceable in the building. Dr. Lees de- 
scribed in some detail the noticeable features of the 
architecture of the Abbey, and what had been done 
towards its restoration, remarking that in 1859, when 
he was inducted to the second charge, a more dreary 
place of worship it was impossible to conceive. It 
was like a charnel house. The burial-ground outside 
reached above the sill of the windows. The floor 
was earthen. The building was altogether in a most 
wretched state. His (Dr. Lees’) energetic colleague, 
Mr. Wilson—a man to be held in remembrance by all 
who had any regard for the place—with a committee, 
set themselves to the restoration of the church. From 
that time to the day of his (Dr. Lees’) leaving Paisley, 
five years ago, he saw many, many thousands of 
pounds spent in the restoration and improvement of 
the building. The work was done, he thought, toler- 
ably well, and it would have been better done if they 
had had more money. Since he left Paisley he was 
glad to hear that what was called the ‘‘ Sounding 
Aisle ” had been cleared out by the Duke of Abercorn 
—not, indeed, before it was needed. Dr. Lees, in 
closing, said that the Abbey could all be restored with 
less difficulty than many other buildings which had 
been repaired. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Feb. 
28th.—The Rev. Dr. Bruce in the chair.—Mr. J 
Clayton read a paper on Recent Discoveries at Caw- 
fields on the Roman Wall. In the month-of January, 
1848, was laid before this society a narrative of the 
result of excavations in and about the Cawfields Mile 
Castle. In that narrative was described a mural 
tablet of the Second ion, bearing the names of 
the Emperor Hadrian and of Aulus Platarius Nepos, 
his legate in Britain, one of four tablets bearing the 
same inscription, which have been found in four 
several mile castles, and also a mural tablet of the 
Twentieth Legion, one of the three legions employed 
by Hadrian in es the wall, but which has left 
fewer memorials than the Second or Sixth Legions— 
the other legions so employed. Some objects of 
antiquarian interest have been discovered during the 
last summer, in this locality, which it is proper to 
bring before this society, and it may not be inoppor- 
tune to mention one or two other objects which have 
been met with in this locality since January, 1848. 
The Cawfields Farm, which is the scene of these 
discoveries, is situate on the north side of the Roman 
Wall, with the exception of about 200 acres on the 
south side. A brook running from Greenly Lough 


passes through it, bearing the name of Cawburn, till 
it turns to the south on its way to the South Tyne, 
and from that point it assumes the name‘ of Halt- 
whistle Burn. The farm is traversed from east to 
west by a basaltic precipice facing to the north, and 
In some parts more than 100 feet high. This preci- 
pice is part of the basaltic formation familiarly called 
the Whin Dyke, which passes through Northumber- 
land from east to west, and which the Romans have in 
many parts adopted for the base of the wall. On the 
top or brink of this precipice was built the Roman 
Wall, and at its base lie scattered remains of the wall 
now overgrown with mosses, ferns, and lichens, The 
murus and the vallum in this part of their course are 
about 300 yards apart, and together with the Roman 
military road between them are in a state of excellent 
preservation. Not long after the excavation of Caw- 
fields Mile Castle there was discovered, at a distance 
of a few yards south of the vallum, near to a spring of 
water, an altar inseribed to Apollo by a soldier from 
Upper Germany, doubtless from that part of Germany 
separated from the Teutonic barbarians by the wall of 
Trajan—a rampart which has been graphically 
described for the information of Germans as well 
as Britons by the secretary of the society, Dr. 
Hodgki Soon afterwards, in reconstructing the 
outbuildings of the Cawfields farmhouse, was found 
built in the wall of a coalhouse a centurial stone of 
Valerius Maximus, which is described by Horsley in 
his Britannia Romana as lying near Haltwhistle 
Burn. The complexion of the stone has been 
darkened by its association with the coals. During 
the last summer a ponderous stone, lying on the south 
side of the Roman military road, and between the 
road and the vallum, was taken up, bearing on its 
face an inscription which had been preserved by its 
being underground. As from the shape of the-stone 
the drawing of it does not present to the eye the whole 
of the inscription, a literal copy of it, and also an 
expanded copy, are here represented :— 
IMP, C4iS.M AVREL 
SEV.ALEXANDRO 
PI FEL.AVG. PM.T.P. 
COS P.P. CVR C.XENEPHON 
TE LEG AVG R.R. 
A.PET MPXVIII 
Imperatori Czsari Marco Aurelio Severo 
Alexandro Pio Felici Augusto Pontifici Maximo 
Trihunitiz Potestatis Consuli Patri Patrie 
Curante Claudio Xenephonte Legato Augustale 


Pro-przetore 
A Petrianis Millia Passum XVIII. 


Inasmuch as Severus Alexander, who had been once 
Consul before he ascended the Imperial throne, a.p. 
233, and was not a second time Consul till 226, this 
mile-stone must have been erected between those two - 
dates. In the expansion of the name of the place 
from which the measurement is taken the plural number 
is used in accordance with the language of the Notitia 
Imperii. It is probable that Petriana was a district 
which supplied the name of the ala, and the use of the 

lural number in the name of the fortress ——. may 
be supposed to indicate a group of forts. By the side 
of the mile-stone we have described was found a stone 
of similar size and dimensions, ing an inscription 
much weathered and worn, upon whi can be traced 
the name of the Emperor Hadrian, preceded, as is 
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usual in the inscriptions of that Emperor, by the name 
of his patron and predecessor, Trajan. This stone 
must have been erected when the wall was built, about 
the year 120, and must have been exposed in a high 
and bleak situation to the storms of a century, before 
it became necessary to replace it in the reign of Seve- 
rus Alexander. These stones, if further evidence were 
necessary, would assist in establishing the theory first 
propounded by the ‘Rev. John Hodgson, that the 
murus and the vallum, with their accessories, were 
contemporaneous, and were the work of the Emperor 
Hadrian. But this theory has already been placed 
beyond any question by the unanswerable facts and 
arguments placed before the public by our distinguished 
colleague, Dr. Bruce, in his work on the Roman Wall. 
Some light, however, seems to be thrown on the still- 
debated question of the site of the station of Petriana 
—which is placed by Horsley, Hodgson, and Dr. Bruce, 
though with some hesitation, at Castle Steads, formerly 
known as Cambeck Fort. The distance of eighteen 
miles from Petriana, on the face of the mile-stone, 
must be measured along the line of the road on which 
it is placed, and it must be borne in mind that a Roman 
mile measures only 1,600 yards, and that between the 
site of this mile-stone and the fortress of Petriana this 
road diverges for the purpose of communication with 
fifteen mile castles a three stations—AEsica, Magna, 
and Amboglanna. Its first divergence, going westward, 
is at the Cawfields Mile Castle, which occasioned a 
prolongation of the road to the extent of at least two 
hundred yards. It is worthy of notice that the name 
of Claudius Xenephon appears, on this mile stone, to 
have been the Imperial Legate in Britain in the reign 
of Severus Alexander. The name of this legate is 
recorded in only one other inscription, which was 
found at Pinsland early in the last century. It is 
mentioned (No. 262) in the Lapidarium Septentrio- 
nale, The date of that inscription is assumed to have 
been in the early part of the third century ; the correct- 
ness of which assumption is proved by the present 
inscription. In both cases the vowel in the second 
page of Zenephon is ¢ instead of 0, which we find in 
the Greek Xenophon. That these two stones should 
have remained undistutbed since the Romans left 
Britain may be ascribed to the solitude of their posi- 
tion on a wide and bleak waste, where there was no 
passer-by for centuries but the moss-trooper, who, not 
being a literary character, would not be attracted by a 
lettered stone. During the middle ages the roads left 
by the Romans were largely used by the inhabitants of 
the country ; but in this particular district the inhabit- 
ants would use the Roman road from Cilurnum 
to Magna, which here is parallel to the military road 


between the murus and the vallum, and is at a lower - 


level, with better gradients. It will be seen on Mr. 
McLauchlan’s map, and there designated the Stane- 
gate, which in the Northumbrian language signifies 
the stone way or road of stone. On that part of the 
Cawfields farm, which is on ,the north side of the 
Roman Wall, and near to the base of the precipice 
which intersects the farm, have been found, during the 
last summer, two inscribed stones, one of them acenturial 
stone of the centurion Victorinus and the other a stone 
which has been in the Roman Wall, and which, though 
not quite legible, seems, as far as one can collect, to be 
similar to a stone found in the wall near Thirwell 


Castle, on which the citizens of the Civitas Dunonii 
have recorded the fact of their having assisted the 
Romans in building the wall. Their locality, as well as 
that of the Hunters of Banna, has not been ascertained. 
The existence, however, of such a community indi- 
cates that the civilization of the Britons under Roman 
rule, which had taken place between A.D. 79, when 
the Romans first took possession of the country, and 
the date of A.D. 120, when the building of the wall 
commenced, the civilization of the Britons had made 
considerable progress, and that the efforts of Agricola, 
recorded by Tacitus, to teach them to build temples 
and forums and houses had not been in vain. 


Mbituarp. 
—_—_—>—_- 


John Richard Green.—Born 1837. Died 7th 
March, 1883. He was born at Oxford, in 1837, and 
received his early education at Magdalen College 
School, under the Rev. Dr. Millard. While yet an 
undergraduate he contributed to the Oxford Chronicle 
a series of papers on “‘ Oxford in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ which were afterwards reprinted. After he had 
left his arduous work at Stepney parish he lived for 
a long time the life of a journalist—for the work of 
Lambeth made small demands upon his time—while 
at the same time collecting and throwing into shape 
the materials for his projected history. In 1870, after 
a severe attack of illness, he was ordered to the south 
by Dr. Andrew Clark, the devoted friend to whose 
care he may be said to owe many years of life. Three 
or four years after appeared 4A Short History of the 
English People. Its success was instantaneous, 
The next years of Mr. Green’s life were occupied with 
the re-casting of the Short History on a_ larger 
scale ; and the new book appeared at intervals from 
1877 to 1880 in four volumes, of which the first bore a 
dedication to ‘‘two dear friends, my masters in the 
study of English history, Edward Augustus Freeman 
and William Stubbs.” In the year 1877 he married, 
and in conjunction with his wife (who was a Miss 
Stopford, a daughter of Archdeacon Stopford) he wrote 
a Short Geography of the British Isles. During 
this time, too, he projected and edited the series of 
History and Literature Primers; a year ago he 
published Zhe Making of England, which was 
noticed in our columns a little time back. Whoever 
may differ from Mr. Green in his view of English 
history must at the same time admit his wonderful 
capacity for making his readers interested in his 
narrative. 


Rote: Book, 


—_—>—_ 


Loan of a Book in 1396-7.—William, prior of 
the House of Newstead in Sherwood, and Robert de 
Sheffield, his brother monk, make plaint of John 
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Ravensfield on a plea of the detention of a book called 
Stimulus Conscientie [Richard of Hampole], and now 
the parties aforesaid are agreed by the licence of the 
Court, and the said John is in ‘‘misericordia.” He 
paid the amercement in the Hall. Records of the 
Borough of Nottingham, p. 335. 

Boycotting in 1330.—Robert de Morewode makes 
plaint of Henry le Waterleader on a plea of trans- 
gression, and hereon he complains that whereas the 
aforesaid Henry is 2 common servant to carry water 
by bushels to sell to all men of Nottingham wishing 
to have water by purchase, and the same Robert on 
Monday next before the feast of Saint Michael last 
past, in Nottingham, sent one Alice his servant, 
and very many times servants of his, to the said 
Henry, and besought him that he would carry to the 
house of the same Robert four-horse loads of water, 
and offered him a penny, according to what he was 
used to sell, and the aforesaid Henry would not carry 
any water to the same Robert, but altogether refused, 
and called the same Robert false and unfaithful, and 
alleged that he perforated his bushel and all the 
bushels of Nottingham with his knife, and further 
persuaded all his companions of the same calling that 
they should not carry water to the same Robert, be- 
cause the same Robert would not pay them their 
wages : whereby the same Robert could not have 
water for;five weeks, either of the same Henry or of any 
of his companions, by which he lost the meal of two 
quarters of malt, of the value of I0s., to the damage 
of the same Robert of 40s., and hereupon he enters a 
suit. And the aforesaid Henry comes, and defends 
the force, etc., and says that he is guiltyjin nowise, and 
as to this he places himself upon the country ; and the 
aforesaid Robert likewise.—ecords of the Borough of 
Nottingham, p. 115. 

Ancient Government of the Town of Mac- 
clesfield.—Mr. Croston, in a recent lecture delivered 
at Macclesfield, said that some of the provisions of 
the charter for the government of the town were of 
a very salutary kind. For example, no man was 
permitted to be in an alehouse after the ‘great bell 
was rung at nine o'clock at night, ‘‘ unless he was a 
person of credit,” and it was to be at the discretion of 
the Mayor whether he was a person of credit or no. 
The Mayor also decided what peat should be 
meted out to offenders. Another curious part of the 
decree was—‘‘ Any young man found in the house 
after the good man and his wife have gone to bed is 
also to be punished at the discretion of the Mayor.” 
Again, ‘‘ Any man found in the street after ten o’clock 
(even though perfectly sober, unless he was ‘a man 
of credit,’ which saving clause was never omitted) is 
liable to be punished.” Mr. Croston next referred to 
the ancient modes of punishing offenders, describing 
the stocks and pillory, both of which were frequently 
resorted to, heinous offenders being not unfrequently 
pelted with rotten eggs, etc. Having also mentioned 
the cage and the gaol as means of puaishment for 
male offenders, Mr. Croston turned his attention to 
the female portion of the community, and gave a de- 
scription of the scold’s bridle and the cuckstool or 
ducking-stool. The name of this latter mode of pun- 
ishment was perpetuated in Macclesfield by Cuckstool- 
pit Hill; and there was a scold’s bridle still to be 
seen at the Town Hall; the use of the bridle was 








explained by an inscription on one at Walton-on- 
Thames, which he saw a few weeks ago :— 


“* Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women’s tongues when they talk idle.” 


Congleton, he knew, possessed a scold’s bridle, and 
Mr. Wilson (the Town Clerk of Congleton) said that 
he remembered seeing a woman led through the streets 
wearing the bridle, the offence being “that when, as 
was their custom in those days, the churchwardens 
made a survey of the town to see if all the inhabitants 
were indoors or at church, they found her cleaning her 
doorstep, which was Sabbath-breaking, They remon- 
strated with her, and with more energy than politeness 
she told them she was as good as they, which, ad- 
dressed by an ordinary person to a churchwarden, was 
a mortal offence. The churchwardens were right in 
maintaining their dignity ; the woman was taken before 
the justices and ordered to be taken round the town 
wearing the bridle. Macclesfield possessed two bridles 
—one was at the Town Hall and the other at the 
Workhouse. 

Household Goods in 1393.—Imprimis they value 
one coverlet and one tapet of grey and green colour at 
4s. ; also another coverlet dorry and of a blue and 
white colour at 18d.; a blue gyde at 18d.; four 
cushions, 2d. ; three slippings of woollen thread, 4d. ; 
one old rack, with wool, at 8d. ; also an old chair, 
3d.; an old barrel, 1d. ; three boards (tables) with 
the trestles broken for cutting out, and one furnace, 
4d. ; one wooden bowl, and one clout-lining with sale, 
2d.; an old chest, 2d. ; a verjuice barrel, 1d.; a 
coffer, 6d. ; two old and broken skillets of brass at 
14d. ; a bowl, a little maser, and a tankard, and a 
pair of boots, at 4d. ; a tub, and a sack with oatmeal, 
at 8d.; another broken board (table), at 1d. ; a crossed 
trestle, at 1d.; an old tapet, at 2d. Total, 11s. 24d. 
Valuation of goods of a felon who had taken sanctuary, 
1393. From Records of the Borough of Nottingham, 


. 254. 
fee and Styles of Churches: Saint Law- 
rence, Ludlow, Salop (communicated by Thomas 
Powell).—forch: Sexagon, Early English, conical 
roof = Perpendicular. This and the porch of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, are the only two of the kind in 
England. Mave: Perpendicular, pointed arches. Roof, 
fine oak embellished with carved gilded bosses, West 
window=Perpendicular. C/erestory ; Is built of frag- 
ments of old Norman arches, and Decorated work. 
Tower: Interior shows a beautiful lantern supported 
by four fine arches, with Perpendicular mouldings, 
having a beautiful wood vaulted roof 85’ 0” from the 
floor. Exterior rises 130’ 0”, is embattled and en- 
riched with octangular turrets af angles surmounted 
by pinnacles. Very like Cerne Abbas, Dorset. Choir: 
Perpendicular. RKeredos= Decorated, very fine. Stalls 
old oak, very curious excellent work, seats grotesquely 
carved. Sedilia=Decorated, good canopy. Piscina 
has double ogee moulding. Old eastern sepulchre 
has Decorated tracery and a flat canopy. East window 
= Perpendicular, erected by Bishop Spoford. Com- 
munion table = ornamental old oak, dated 1600. Rood 
screen fine oak with good carving. orth Aisle: 
Early English. West window has a fine enrichment 
of ball flowers. Holy water stoup at north door has 
a double ogee moulding. North Transept: Deco- 
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rated, of which the north window is a good example. 
Here stands a very fine-toned organ, erected by the 
Earl of Powys. This transept bears the name of the 
Fletchers’ chancel; upon the gable stands a steel 
arrow belonging to the company of Fletchers, or 
arrow-makers. I mention this because there is an old 
legend in Ludlow that this arrow was shot at the 
church tower by Robin Hood from the ‘ Butt” on 
the ‘‘ Old Field” some two miles north of the church. 
South Transept: Decorated. Three light windows 
decorated with reticulated tracery. South Aisle: 
Early English, with an Early English eyo Lady 
Chapel: Decorated. East window = late Decorated 
(rare old stained glass); other windows = Perpen- 
dicular ; piscina = Decorated with circular head ; font 
=Norman; screen = Perpendicular, bearing some 
beautiful running foliage along the crest. Here is 
preserved a curious abbreviation of the Decalogue, 
painted on a large panel in old characters, time of 
Henry VIII. S¢. John’s Chapel: Early English. 
East window Perpendicular. Old oak seats still 
remain, showing some good and curious panelling. 
Canopy over the communion table has fine open 
tracery. Rood screen= Perpendicular, beautiful work. 


ae" 
Antiquarian Mews. 


+> 
Sir Thomas Frost, Mayor of Chester, has presented 
to the corporation a series of historic and valuable 
portraits of the Earls of Chester, originally in the 
possession of the family of Sir Thomas Stanley, Bart., 
of Hooton. The eight Earls now adorning Chester 


Town Hall were kings of the district from 1069 to 1237. . 


The line then became extinct with John the Scot. 
The succeeding earls were invariably eldest sons of 
kings of England, the present Earl of Chester being 
he Prince of Wales. 


An interesting discovery of human remains has been 
made on the Priory estate at Dover, where a large 
number of the unemployed poor, who appealed to the 
mayor for assistance rag C have been engaged in 
levelling and excavating. The ground belongs to the 
Dover College, and originally formed part of the Old 
Priory, which was suppressed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Nearly the whole of the remains of two human 
beings were discovered. Not a vestige of anything 
like a coffin was found. 


M. Naville writes from Tel-el-Maschuta to announce 
that the excavations undertaken by him on that site 
for the Egyptian Exploration Fund have already 
yielded a result .of the first historical and geographical 
importance. This site (Tel-el-Maschuta), roughly 
midway between Ismailia and Tel-el-Kebir, is proved 
by an inscription dug up by M. Naville to be at once 
the Pithom and the Succoth of the Bible. Pithom 
was the sacred name descriptive of the Temple, and 
Succoth the civil appellation. Pithom was one of the 
cities built by the Israelites during the oppression 
(Exod. i. 11), and Succoth was their first station’in the 
march of the exodus (Exod.’xii. 37 ; xiii. 20). The dis- 
covery not only places Pithom-Succoth on the map, 


but in —— gives at last a fixed point in the route 
of the Israelites out of Egypt. Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, of the British Museum, in communicating this 
discovery to the press, expresses a hope that the work 
to which M. Naville has devoted his great knowledge 
will not languish for want of funds. Hitherto it has 
been supported single-handed by Sir Erasmus Wilson. 


The two old pennons, which are said to have been 
taken at the battles of Bannockburn and Killiecrankie 
by the Jedburgh Burghers, had become so frail through 
age that it was found necessary to have them somewhat 
repaired, and this has been done with the greatest 
care. They have also been put into wooden frames 
with glass fronts, to ensure their better preservation in 
future. These pennons were formerly kept with 
religious care by the Corporation of Weavers, but were 
handed over to the custody of the Jedburgh Museum 
at its institution in 1857. Sir Walter Scott always 
took great interest in ‘*Old Bannockburn,” as he 
used to call it, and got it lithographed by the late 
Mr. Lizars, Edinburgh, expressly for himself. It 
was carried by a deputation of Jedburgh men in the 
great procession at the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the Wallace monument at Stirling in 1861 ; and it 
was again publicly displayed when Her Majesty the 
Queen honoured Jedburgh with a visit in 1867; The 
Bannockburn pennon is of green silk, and the Killie- 
crankie one is of the same colour, but made of a sort 
of worsted. 


Among the pictures belonging to the late Mrs. 
Proctor, of Elmdale House, Clifton, was one giving 
‘*the Interior of the Antiquary’s Room, with portrait 
of John Aubrey, Esq.,” which was sold for £25 


to Mr. Provis. 


In excavating for the foundations of the new build- 
ing to be erected in Castle Street, Shrewsbury, the 
workmen lately found in the sand, some 1oft. or 
more beneath the normal level of the ground, a portion 
of a red deer’s antler, which when complete must 
have been of a very large size. When perfect, the 
horns would have had eighteen points (twelve consti- 
tute a ‘‘royal”), and the pair would have fully 
equalled the celebrated pair found near Combermere 
Abbey in a bog some years ago. The stag to which 
this“fragment belonged must have been nearly twice 
as big as red deer of the present day, and have been 
a very noble animal indeed. The fragment has been 
sawn off by the pre-historic inhabitant of the peninsula 
to form probably a large hook. From base to top 
the horns must have been about four feet. It will be 
placed in the Museum. 


The stomach of a cow is about the last place where 
a numismatist would expect to find a valuable old 
gold coin; yet, incredible as it may seem, such a dis- 
covery has just been made near Namur, in Belgium. 
The animal swallowed it, no doubt, while grazing, 
and as it perforated the intestinal membrane it pro- 
duced a violent inflammation, which led to the animal 
being killed. The gold coin, which has been so 
strangely brought to light, is now to be seen in the 
Brussels Bibliothéque. It is described as a quad- 
ruple pistole of Franche-Comté, and was struck at 
Besancon in 1578. On the obverse is figured the head 
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of Charles V., and on the reverse the double eagles 
and the Pillars of Hercules, 


The Evelith Estate, in Shropshire, with the ad- 
joining small mineral estate at Hinnington, is to 
come under the hammer in the spring. There has 
been a mill at Evelith from the earliest times, and one 
is there still, and will be included in the sale. The 
night after King Charles II. made his escape from the 
disastrous field of Worcester—September 4th, 1651 
—he crept stealthily through Brewood Forest, ac- 
companied by a trusty adherent, on his way to 
Madeley, in what events proved to be a fruitless 
attempt to get into Wales. The fugitives had to pass 
Evelith Mill, and, as they neared it at a late hour, 
they were startled at the sound of voices within the 
building. The miller, Roger Bushell, was a cross- 
grained person, and suspected of being a Roundhead, 
and the situation was therefore somewhat critical. 
After waiting a short time, the voices, which the 
King and his companion took to be those of Round- 
heads, ceased, the lights were extinguished, and the 
two, screwing up their courage, passed on. They had 
reckoned without the miller, however, who chal- 
lenged them in a loud voice as they passed. Bushell 
threatened to knock them down unless they halted ; 
but, deeming discretion to be the better part of valour 
in their awkward situation, they took to their heels 
and beat a retreat. The miller pursued for some dis- 
tance, but the superior agility of Charles and his 
companion saved them from the quarter-staff of their 
fancied enemy. On their enforced return, a day or 
two later, to their hiding-place on the borders of 
Staffordshire, the pair forded a stream rather than 
again venture into the neighbourhood of the dreaded 
Bushell, It turned out, however, afterwards, that 
this ferocious personage was a very good Royalist, and 
was entertaining a number of fugitives from Worcester 
when he was alarmed by the approach of the King 
and his escort, whom he took to be two of Cromwell’s 
soldiers, 


A sale of the greatest interest to the numismatic 
world has taken place at the Hotel Drouot, Paris. No 
fewer than 7,822 gold coins, in, for the most part, an 
almost perfect state of preservation, were offered 
to the competition of the public. These coins came 
to light under the following circumstances. Some 
months ago four workmen were engaged in demolish- 
ing and clearing away an old building situated No. 26, 
in the Rue Vieille du Temple, their employer being 
M. Foupuiau, an architect, who had taken a lease of 
the premises, with a contract to purchase from the 
Compagne Fonciére de France et d’Algérie, who 
were the proprietors. One day in the course of their 
work they came upon a large cafetiére-shaped vase. 
On this being examined it was found full of gold 
coins. According to the custom in France, the 
actual finders of treasure are entitled to half its value. 
The men were satisfied to receive half the intrinsic 
value of their prize, and this waS at once paid to 
them. The fortunate lessee, however, addressed him- 
self to the experts, and the result of their advice was 
the sale now proceeding. The collection consists for 
the most part of Royal coins. There are 1,010 coins 
of Jean le Bon, who reigned from 1350 to 1364 ; 6,199 
of Charles the Fifth, his successor; and 63 old and 








counterfeit Royal pieces. Besides these, however, 
there are 550 feudal coins. The coins are all about 
the size of the old English guineas, but are extremely 
thin. At the first day’s sale every lot, with the ex- 
ception of one in which twelve coins were offered, 
consisted of a single coin. The consequence was that, 
although the sale lasted close upon five hours, not 
more than 250 of the pieces were dis of. The 
Royal coins sold were all knocked down at from 25f. 
to 30f. each. The majority of the feudal coins aver- 
aged about the same. Two, however, fetched fancy 
prices. These were a piece of Guillaume, the Second 
de la Garde, the only one in the collection, which 
went for 405f. (£16); and a piece of Guillaume de 
Beauregard, the Abbot. The latter is stated to be 
unique, and the competition for it was very brisk and 
prolonged. It was ultimately knocked down at the 
tremendous figure of 1,640f. (466). The buyer was 
an expert, but he is believed to hold a commission 
from the Bibliothéque. 


Another human form has been lately taken in 
plaster from the mould left in the ashes of Pompeii, 
according to the excellent method employed by Pro- 
fessor Fiorelli. It is that of a man, and was found in 
the garden of a house at the north-east angle of Isola 
VII. in the Region VIII. It seems from the place 
and position that the man was trying to escape in the 
interval that elapsed between the rain of lapilli and 
that of ashes, and that he was suffocated by the latter 
and by pestilential vapours before he could reach the 
Stabian Gate. The figure of this man is lying on its 
back, the head is bent back, and the skull is perfectly 
preserved. From the cheek-bones downwards the 
face is very perfect, and the open lips permit five 
upper and five lower teeth, white and equal, to be 
seen. ‘The left arm is half raised, and the fingers half 
shut ; the right is almost pressed against the body, and 
the closed fists rest on the stomach. Two rather 
small iron keys were found near the body, that were 
probably held in that hand, and from the fact that a 
larger key was found near the garden door, it is sup- 

that the ones the man carried did not belong to 
the house. Round the body is the belt commonly 
used by the ancients to confine the tunic ; without this 
belt no one was decently clad, and it was even con- 
sidered a sign of dissoluteness to wear one too large, 
as we find from a common saying, ‘‘God defend us 
from a youth who wears a flowing tunic.” The legs 
of the man are apart, and the knees slightly bent. 
The right foot is perfect, but the bones of the toes-on 
the left foot are bare. 


In the course of a very interesting lecture on Geo- 
logy, lately delivered at Clun, Mr. George Luff said: 
—‘** We are told that few traces of the men to whom 
metals were unknown have been met with in this 
country. Qne instance is mentioned as a great 
curiosity. An axe-head has been found at Hard- 
wick, near Bishop’s Castle, made of basalt, and 
perforated fora handle. The gentlemen who are so 
interested in that should come to Clun, and we would 
show them many things quite as curious. Here I 


have a collection of sixteen ancient flint and stone 
implements gathered in this neighbourhood. . Two 
have lately travelled to Professor Dawkins and back, 
He declares them to be pre-historic. 


‘One was 
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used probably in the preparation of skins ; the other is 
an arrow-head. This beautifully chipped and barbed 
arrow-head must have been a perfect treasure to its 
original possessor—too —- surely to risk losing 
in a single shot at a wild deer. It is supposed that 
such decided gems were used rather as trinkets and 
ornaments than mere weapons, and were often placed 
in tumuli as the most precious love tokens offered to the 
dead. Skertchly supposes it to have been about three 
thousand years ago, when a Celtic tribe acquainted 
with bronze, but ignorant of iron, invaded this country, 
and conquered the weak and imperfectly armed 
inhabitants. Then if the peaceful Neoliths could find 
shelter anywhere in Shropshire it would be here, in 
this corner, among these very hills, just as their de- 
scendants the Britons sheltered themselves for a time 
from the Romans. I have no doubt that for a very long 
time a Neolithic colony was established at Clun, and I 
would warmly urge you, as Professor Dawkins urges 
me, to collect these evidences of it. The bronze 
— left many traces and memorials in the county, 
ut I can find none at Clun.” 


The first Monday after the Epiphany is known in 
Yorkshire as ‘“‘ Plough Monday,” and our agricultural 
forefathers on this day collected funds to defray the 
cost of the lights which the ploughmen were accus- 
tomed to keep burning before the shrines of their 
pore saints. The ploughmen in Ecclesfield parish 

ave not forgotten the ancient privilege, but the only 
object they appear to have in view is the spending 
the fruit of their importunities in the services of Sir 
John Barleycorn, About a score of these rustics 
dressed themselves, some in white smocks bedecked 
with various coloured ribands, others in feminine 
attire carrying besoms or brooms, all having their 
faces smeared with lampblack or raddle ;. ten, wearing 
smocks, were yoked to an old plough by means of 
ropes, with sticks as crossbars at equal distances, a 
ploughman steered the plough, while a second filled 
the post of ploughboy or driver, with a long stick 
having three or four lashes, to which were suspended 
as many bladders. A start was made for Sheffield, 
distant six miles, the plough (preceded by a brass 
band) being drawn by the ten ‘‘ plough bullocks” ; a 
call was made at all the principal residences on the 
route, where they received either ale or plough money, 
the plough being drawn over the door sill for ‘‘luck” ; 
after parading some of the streets on the outskirts of 
the town, the return journey was commenced, the 
collecting boxes furnishing abundant proof of the 
ee encouragement and popularity extended to these 
revellers. 


A correspondent writes to say that the Inverness 
Police Commissioners, or their officials, are commit- 
ting an act of vandalism that calls for the immediate 
attention of the community. He says the earthworks 
of Cromwell’s Fort, Inverness, are being destroyed— 
carted away od the Burgh Surveyor as gravel for 
roads! The Town Clerk is an authority on the old 
fort, and we trust he will at once inquire into the 
statement which is here made. What remains of the 
fort ought to be preserved. 

During the low tides of this week a large number 
of old cannon balls, barshots, with immense quantities 
of nutshells and acorns, have been found near the 


section of the rocks of St. Leonards known as the 
‘© Wadhurst Clay.” A large fossil bone, nearly three 
feet in length, and eighteen it.ches in circumference at 
the thickest part, was also discovered. 


At a meeting of the Corporation of Newbury, held 
on February 27th, Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., until 
recently a member of the Town Council, produced a 
series of Royal charters, which had been alienated from 
the possession of the borough authorities for nearly a 
century, having lain unheeded among the muniments 
of the Townsend family, whose representative, Mr. 
Stephen Hemsted, of Newbury, has restored them to 
the town. These interesting documents include the 
original incorporation charter of Queen Elizabeth, and 
several charters granted to the town in the reigns of 
Charles I., Charles II., and James II., and other 
manuscripts, most of them being in an excellent state 
of preservation, and many of them extremely beautiful 
specimens of caligraphy. The thanks of the council 
were presented to Mr. Hemsted and Mr. Money, and 
a committee was appointed to consider the best plan 
of preserving the valuable documents, a suggestion 
being made that they should be arranged and pre- 
served in glass cases at the municipal buildings. 


One of the greatest pieces of vandalism heard of for 
a long time past is the offer to dispose of the vener- 
able and grandly carved oak screen (dated A.D. 1599) 
at the old Blundell’s School, Tiverton, to Mr. Harry 
Hems. Happily Mr. Hems emphatically declined to 
have any hand in the proposed spoliation, and he laid 
the facts of the case before the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings. 


An old Northumberland estate has been recently in 
the auction market, and has been purchased by Sir 
William Armstrong. Cartington is full of interest to 
the local historian and antiquary. At the com- 
mencement of the present century, a stone was d 
out of the ruins with the date of 1030, a mutilat 
figure of the Blessed Trinity; a figure of St. Anthony ; 
the top of a Gothic window, with what appeared to 
have been a font for holy water. This circumstance 
may be taken as sufficient to prove that near the castle 
stood a church or chapel, now buried in oblivion, 
although there is no record of ‘the date of the founda- 
tion of the castle and family of De Cartington. There 
is no record of the proprietor of the estate at the date 
of the Conquest, but a century further on, in the 
reign of King John, we find that Cartington was held 
by Ralph, “the son of Peter, on a tenure of forest 
sergeancy, and in this year the king changed it into 
a service of knight’s fee. — the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV., one- of ‘‘ Kertenden ’ 
was held by John le Vipond, under Ralph FitzRoger. 
It afterwards passed through the hands of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, to the Earl of Lancaster, 
who built Dunstanborough Castle; and in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, John de Cartington 
was its owner. He was Knight of the Shire in that 
year, as also he was in 1446-1472. Between the 
latter date and 1502 it came into possession of Sir 
Francis Ratcliffe, who in that year was High Sheriff 
of the county, afterwards succeeded by his son, Sir 
Edward Ratcliffe, who also was High Sheriff in 1507, 
and afterwards by Cuthbert Ratcliffe, sheriff in 1526. 
A Sir George Rateliffe was high sheriff in 1556. 
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After this date it passed into the possession of Roger 
Widdrington, then of his son Sir Edward, who was 
made a Scottish knight, and raised a troop of horse 
for Charles I., in 1642. Making Cartington their 
head.quarters, he gathered around him the Selbys, 
Biddlestone ; Claverings, Callaly ; and the Horsleys. 
They were besieged in the castle by the Parliament 
troops under Tempest of the county Durham, and the 
Greys of Northumberland. They were overpowered, 
the pies ed surrendered, and their horses were taken 
in an adjoining paddock and carried off by the 
Roundheads. In 1652 the estates were sequestered 
by Parliament. The daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Edward Widdrington, Lady Mary, and relict of Sir 
Edward Charlton, of Hesleyside, founded an alms- 
house for four poor widows of the Roman Catholic 
religion. During the Commonwealth, the estates 
were held by the Talbots: one signalised himself in 
arms, but was killed at the siege of Buda. He was 
succeeded by his son, who was concerned in the 
rebellion of 1715, and fled from Chester. Subse- 
quently the estate became, by purchase, the property 
of Mr. Giles Alcock Beck, of Newcastle. In 1825, 
it was owned by Mr. J. C. Beck, of Cumberland. 

An alarming fire broke out last week in the north- 
eastern transept of Beverley Minster, which some 
consider to be, on the whole, the very finest church 
in England. It originated in a flue connected with 
the vestry chimney, in close proximity to the tomb of 
the Hotham family, and not far from the celebrated 
Percy shrine. There was a plentiful supply of water 
at hand, and, a number of workmen being engaged 
in the interior at the time, the progress of the fire was 
checked, but not before considerable damage had 
been done to the vestry and other parts of the fabric. 


In addition to the finds at Dover College already 
recorded (ante, p. 178), we hear that as some workmen 
were excavating in a field belonging to the college, 
they discovered a handsome, massive gold bracelet of 
an antique design. Several urns and other relics of 
antiquity have been found near to the same spot. 


The Town Council of Stratford-on-Avon, on Tues- 
day, adopted a suggestion made by Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well Phillipps, that the Corporation records, which are 
of great historical and Shakespearian interest, dating 
back several hundred years, pone be reproduced b 
means of the autotype process and given to the world. 
Mr. Halliwell Phillipps undertook to superintend the 
reproduction and to Cage 3 the whole cost of the work, 
merely stipulating that the Council should, when the 
copies were delivered into their hands, arrange for 
their sale at Stratford, the proceeds to be placed at 
the disposal of the Corporation. It was stated that 
the records date almost from the time of the Con- 
quest. 

It is proposed to raise a memorial to the late Rev. 
W. M. Gunson, to connect him in some permanent 
way with the Worthies of the College which he loved 
and served so well. It is therefore proposed to insert 
in the Hall of Christ’s College, Cambridge, or to 
contribute towards inserting, a stained glass window, 
containing portraits of the chief a/umnz of Christ’s 
from Milton and before Milton down to Darwin. 
Mr. Peile and Professor Hales are treasurer and 
secretary of the fund. 





Correspondence. 
—»——_ 
THE HIDE OF LAND IN INDIA. 


Mr. Fenton’s very interesting communication sug- 
gests some instructive reflections. 

(1) The English “hide,” in the opinion of Professor 
Skeat and our best scholars, has nothing to do with a 
bull’s hide, but is derived from the same root as “hive” 
in the old sense of ‘“‘household.” Mr. Fenton’s im- 
portant evidence seems at first sight to conflict with 
this view, but on examination we End that his Indian 
‘‘bull’s hide” refers to a totally distinct area, viz. (as 
I make it) less than a quarter of an acre, whereas the 
English “ hide” is variously estimated at from 120 to 
240 acres. The apparent similarity of name, therefore, 
is a misleading but singular coincidence. | 

(2) The coincidence is made stranger by the fact 
that the English “hide,” like the Indian “ bull’s hide,” 
was originally a term of relation, and meant a holding 
sufficient to support a household, independent of its 


area, 
(3) The definition of the ‘‘bull’s hide” as “a 
measure of surface 300 Hastas (cubits) long by ro 
Hastas broad” is peculiarly suggestive. For the 
idea of ‘‘square measure ” would seem to have been 
as alien to the Old English as it was to the Hebrews 
and other ancient races. Mr. Fenton does not men- 
tion the length of his “ cubit ”"—that.most vexed of 
measures—but on the estimate of Thenius for the 
Hebrew cubit, the ‘bull’s hide” would be just 
equivalent to an area one perch wide by thirty long. 
ow, as Mr. Eyton expressed it, the Old English 
acre ‘‘had theoretically two opposite sides, measuring 
40 lineal perches each and two sides measuring four 
rches each.” Thus the “ bull’s hide ” was equiva- 
ent to three-sixteenths of an acre ; but also, which is 
more important, both areas were markedly od/ong, a 
hint which, I think, is extremely significant. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this Indian “ bull’s 
hide,” though distinct in ~—— from the English 
or 


“‘ hide,” may prove a. fruitful fiel research. _ 
Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 
-_ ~— 
WHOOPING COUGH. 
(vii. 38.) 


Noticing the allusion to the Cornish cure for whoop- 
ing cough, consisting in the use of a donkey’s ear as 
an emetic, I may mention that in this part of the 
south of Ireland children with whooping cough are 
passed three times under the belly po over the back 
of a donkey. I fancy that the supposed connection 
between the cross on the donkey’s back and its having 
been ridden by Christ has led,to this superstitious 
practice. JoHN Marks, 


The interesting letter anent a charm for whooping 
cough which is used in Cornwall, brings to my mind 
a curious practice in the Midlands with which I be- 
came acquainted some years ago. A cousin of mine 
had a little girl staying with her who was very ill with 
whooping cough. As she -was a delicate child, Mrs. 
N—— became very anxious about her, and nursed her 
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herself, aa in the family doctor, who treated the 
case succi ly. After some weeks the little sufferer 
had a turn for the better, and hopes of her recovery 
(at first faint) began to be confidently entertained. 
Mrs. N——’s maid said to her one morning: ‘Oh, 
ma'am, it is not the doctor, though I will say he do 
take great pains and have paid attention to all the 
simtims, but it is what we’ve done as have finished 
that business.” ‘*What do you mean?” enquired her 
mistress, much perplexed. ‘‘ Why, ma’am, me and 
cook and Mrs. Jarvis, we thought as you would not 
be offended, it’s only last week as ever was, we cut off 
some of Miss Fanny’s hair, put it between two pieces 
of bread-and-butter, and it to Chumps, the 
butcher’s dog. He ate it directly, and since that day 
the dear child have not been like the same.” ‘‘ But why 
not have given this wonderful sandwich to Sailor, or 
some other of our dogs?” ‘*Oh, ma’am, that would 
have been no use at all; it must be a strange dog— 
not one about the place, or the charm would not 
work.” My cousin’s little protégée recovered, and all 
the female servants of her household believe to this 
day that the charm was efficacious. I should be glad 
to know from your readers if this superstition is pecu- 
liar to the Midlands? 
MarK NESFIELD. 
pe Ee 
PRIESTS’ HIDING HOLES. 
(vii. 87.) 


Your correspondent, Allan Fea, will find all he 
desires in Compton House, situate at Compton Wyn- 
eater, in Warwickshire, a very interesting specimen of 
domestic architecture built by Sir William Compton, 
Privy Purse to Henry VIII., in 1519. Not only are 
there several sliding panels concealing recesses e 
enough for two persons, but a Roman Catholic chapel 
constructed right up in the roof of the house, between 
the ordinary timbers of the top; here are wainscot 

artitions, with spaces behind them forming “ hiding 

oles,’’ and there are several secret passages leading 
to various parts of the house. There is also a Pro- 
testant chapel upon the lower story. Mr. Langford 
expatiates upon the quaintness of this house under the 
title of A Moated Grange, in his book Pleasant Spots 
and Famous Places. THomAs PoWELL. 

There was a Priests’ Hiding Hole, or secret room, 
in Gayhurst House,” Bucks, also in Maddingley 
Hall, Cambs ; but I cannot say whether they are 
still in existence. J. 

—@~—— 
A RELIC OF SHREWSBURY. 


All readers of THE ANTIQUARY will be glad to hear 
that the pinel and window described on p. 223, vol. iv., 
have been most carefully repaired. The inscription 
has been gilded, and is now placed on the front of the 
house. It is in old English characters, and runs thus, 
*©Ye Annciens House in which King Henry VII. 
lodged when he went to Bosworth Field, August 
1485.” ; 
+e Roses of the Houses of York and Lancaster 
are placed on either side of the legend. 

It is to be hoped that other local antiquaries will 


follow the good example shown at Shrewsbury, and do 
all in their power to perpetuate such links of the 
history of bygone days. 

London. THOMAS POWELL. 


ey cere 
SIR DAVID GAM. 


I shall be obliged to any reader of THE ANTIQUARY 
for information concerning Sir David Gam or Vaughan, 
who was killed at the Battle of Agincourt, and of his 
family connections, RR. 


—~—. 


THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 


It is with the greatest reluctance that I again 
trouble you with a few remarks on this subject, but 
when Mr. Hall indulges in such ‘‘unduly acrimo- 
nious”’ terms (to use his own expression) as my 
‘*huge blunders” and my ‘‘ gigantic errors,” I am 
compelled to vindicate my statements. 

The controversy between us is narrowed down to 
two points: (1) I emphatically repeat that the Con- 


Jirmatio does make a marked distinction between the 


‘*aides mises et prises,” which are referred to in the 
5th and 6th clauses (which are virtually one clause) 
and the ‘‘custume des leines” which is referred to in 
the 7th clause. This distinction, which is ‘‘so huge 
a blunder” according to Mr. Hall, is taken, as any one 
may see for himself, from the actual Conjfirmatio: 
CLAUSE V. CLAUSE VII. 

‘*E pur ceo ge aucunes ‘*E pur ceo ge tut le 

gentz de notre roiaume plus de la communaute 


se doutent. ...avoms_ del roiaume se sentent 


grante pur nous et pur 
nos heirs qe mes Zzeles 
aides, mises, ne prises, ne 
treroms a custume... 
(CLAUSE vi.) Eausi. . . 
qe mes pur nule busoigne 
tice manere des aides mt- 
Ses, ne prises. ... ne 
prendroms, fors ge par 
commun assent. ... 
sauve les auncienes aides 


durement grevez de /a 
male tolte des leines... 
avoms grante qe cele ne 
autre mes ne prendroms 
sanz lour commun assent 

. sauve a nous e a 
nos heirs /a custume des 
leines, peaus, e quirs avant 
grantes par la commu- 
naute du roiaume avant 
dit.” 


et prises,” &ca. 


No unbiassed person can fail at once to perceive 
that Clause VII. specifically abandons the Maltolte 
(z.e. the exaction over and above the custuma) on the 
wool, while specifically reserving the 1 custuma 
granted by Parliament in 1275. The addition of this 
clause proves that its provisions were “of comprised, 
as Mr. Hall imagined, in the preceding clauses. The 
assertion that I referred the ‘‘aides, mises et: prises ”’ 
of the 5th and 6th clauses to ‘‘the Carta Mercatoria of 
1303” has, as will be seen on reference, no foundation 
in fact. (2) As to ‘‘the episode of the refractory 
Earls,” I adhere to my former contention that it is a 
most important historical fact that the original re- 
fusal of the Earls to discharge their duties preceded the 
Maltote, and thus was not in any way produced by this 
imposition, which notoriously affected the ‘‘Com- 
monalty,” while the attitude of the Zar/s was due to 
a purely class and — grievance—that of their 
liability to general foreign service. Their refusal at 
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Westminster, after the Maltolte, was merely a repeti- 
tion of their refusal Jefore it, and was consequently 
in no way affected by it. Mr. Hall says, ‘1 claim 
Professor Stubbs’ authority on my side,” but to do 
this he has to suppress the earlier e from the 
Select Charters to which I referred him in my letter. 
I now append both passages, to show that the attitude 
of the Earls had ot been affected by the Mal/tolte : 


SALISBURY. WESTMINSTER. 
“The king . . . re- 
quested some of the Earls 
to undertake the expedi- 
tion to Gascony. He was 
met by a flat refusal from 
the constable and mar- 
shall . . . and the as- 
sembly broke up in con- 
fusion.” —(P. 479.) 

But, on the second occasion, the Earls, anxious to 
strengthen their position by an alliance with other 
discontented classes, tacked on to their own griev- 
ances (observe the term “ Praterea”) the separate 
qievenee of the commonality, which they carefully 

istinguished as that of the tofa communitas (“tut le 
plus de la communaute”’), as may be seen in the very 
extract which Mr. Hall quotes. 


met: the earl marshal 
and constable refused to 
or oa: their duties, and 

ing superseded there- 
upon by two other officers, 
left the court.’’—(P. 480.) 


Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 
i mee 
STREANE ARMS. 
(vii. 86.) 


I think it will be found that this family has neither 
crest nor coat of arms. Notwithstanding ‘‘the old 
MS.” to which Mr. Thomson refers, and which gives 
them ‘‘ on a field avgent a chevron or, etc.”—metal on 
metal; where such heraldic anomalies occur, the 
heralds have usually put them on record. 

There is no coat of any description recorded in the 
English, Irish, or Scotch offices, I believe, under the 
head of ‘ Streane.” 

NEMO. 
——~>——_ 
GAYER FAMILY. 
(vi. 278.) 

My attention has been called to a question in THE 
ANTIQUARY asking for information as to the family 
of “Gayer.” ‘In reply I beg to state that nearly all 
the information to be had on the subject, so far as I 
know, will be found in a small book entitled Memoirs 
of the Family of Gayer, compiled by my father, the 
late A. E. Gayer, Q.C., and published for private 
circulation in 1870, a copy of which can be seen at 
the British Museum. A copy of the Gayer pedigree 
is also hung up in the vestry at St. Catherine Cree’s 
Church, Leadenhall Street, E.C., where the ‘‘ Lion 
Sermon ” is preached every year on the 16th October. 

Lincoln’s Inn. EDMUND R. GAYER. 


—¥~>——- 
MALTA. 

It may not be out of place to record in THE ANTI- 
QUARY the recent disappearance of a curious memorial 
of Buonaparte’s occupation of Malta, not noticed by 
any antiquarian writer. 


On the corner of a house in 





“The military force , 





Strada Brettanica, where that street is joined by 
Strada Scozzese, there were dimly visible, until quite 
lately, the words, Rue de la République, roughly 
daubed with red paint. The wall has received, within 
the last few months, the last. of several successive 
whitewashings, and the inscription is obliterated : but 
this genuine case of nonogenarianism seems, under 
the circumstances, rather wonderful. 
Malta, JoHN Hosson MATTHEWS. 


—»—— 
TERMS OF VENERY. 

In the Boke of St. Albans the author or authoress 
gives a list of the ‘‘ Companys of beestys and fowlys,” 
by which I suppose is meant the terms which describe 
congregations or flocks of various animals, birds, and 
men. The list is a long one, and undoubtedly many 
of the terms are still used, 4 2. : 

Couple of spaniels, Litter of whelps, 
running hounds, Swarm of bees, 


> 

Brood of hens, Flight of swallows, 
Covey of partridges, Nest of rabbits, 
Drove of neat, Flock of sheep, 
Stud of mares, Cluster of nuts, etc., etc., 
while some seem to have slightly changed their 
original meaning. 

Mixed up with those which we recognise, we see 


many which are probably fanciful, for they surely 
could never have been used in literature without 
having been noticed, ¢.z. : 
A superfluity of nuns, A doctrine of doctors. 
A sentence of judges, A diligence of messengers, 
A proud showing of sailors, A temperance of cooks, 
A fighting of beggars, A melody of harpers, etc. 
A disworship of Scots (!), etc. 

In such fanciful company one begins to doubt the 
rest of the natural history terms, e.g. : 


A spring of teals, A congregation of plovers. 
A dessert of lapwings, A covert of coots, 

A fall of woodcock, A chain of goldfinches, 

A muster of peacocks, A duell of turtles, 

An exaltation of larks, _A tittering of pies, 

A host of sparrows, A skulk of foxes, 

A pase of asses, A walk of snipes, etc. 


As to the last, a “‘ wisp” of snipe is, I believe, the 
right expression nowadays. 

Can anyone say of his own knowledge if any of the 
last fourteen expressions are still in use in any of our 
English counties ? : 

Selhurst. WALTER RYE. 
—_q@— 

INSCRIPTION ON A STONE. 


I should be glad if any of your readers could help 
me to supply the words in the following inscription 
that have been worn by footsteps of many. 

It is on a stone in Holbeach Church to a Mrs. Jane 
Ampleford, 2 Stukely, who died 1706, 


ough for m not choose but grieve 
This comfort yet retive 
That Heaven blessed state 
Shall be a mitigate 
O what a we 
That no m ut for thee 


It is quite possible the same words may be found 
elsewhere. F, HEMMANS, 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 


Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
nr OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover of same to 
advertiser. 

For SALE. 

A number of Autograph Letters, very cheap. MS. 
list sent on application. Also Book Plates (Zx Libris). 
An assortment sent for inspection—1g90, care of 
Autographs, comprising interesting Letters of 
Addison, Buonaparte, Burke, Burns, Byron, Chatham, 
Chesterfield, Clarendon, Capt. Cook, Cowper, Defoe, 
Dickens, Queen Elizabeth, Brel, Gibbon, Hume, 
Lamb, Locke, Mendelssohn, John Milton, Nelson, 
Isaac Newton, Pepys Pope, Reynolds, Scott, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Steele, Sterne, Swift, Jeremy Taylor, 
etc.—Printed list to be had on application, from 
F. Barker, 15, Brooklyn-road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
WwW 


Antique Deeply Carved Mahogany Hall Chair, 
14s. 6d. Carved Chest, ros. 6d. Oak Panelled 
China Closet, 15s. Oak Joint Stool, 6s. China, 
Curious and Old Furniture.—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, 
Chelmsford. 

‘* Surtees Society,” 16 vols., 58-73, on sale, cheap, 
in excellent condition—M. M., 50, South Street, 
Durham. 

Rings, a few Posey; also several Intaglios and 
Seals, cheap.—220, care of Manager. 

‘London Labour and London Poor,” in original 
cloth, good condition. 5 volumes. Price 37s. 6d. 
*¢ Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by T. 
Hall Caine ; large paper edition. Price 21s. ‘‘ Lux- 
urious Bathing, t edition, oblong folio, bound in 
vellum and parchment, published at £3 3s.: offered 
for £2 2s. Illustrated with Etchings by Sutton Sharpe, 
condition very good, nearlynew. “ Luxurious macy 
by Andrew W. Tuer, eight Etchings by Tristram Ellis, 
Remarque, proofs signed, six only printed on hand- 
made paper, and bound in vellum and parchment, 
quite new. Price 3 guineas: offered at £2 2s. od. 
‘The Religious World Displayed, or a View of the 
Four.Grand Systems of Religion, namely, Christianity, 
Judaism, Paganism, and Mohammedism,” by Rev. 
Robert Adam. 2 vols., paper boards, 1823. Price 
ys. 6d. ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” with eight Etchings, 
in duplicate, fifty copies only printed, bound in parch- 
ment. Price 25s. Shakspeare, 1791, 8 vols., copper 
plate illustrations ; clean and perfect, bound in calf. 
Price 20s. “ Our Mutual Friend,” by Charles Dickens ; 
original edition in parts, clean and perfect as published. 
Price 20s. ‘* Haunted Man;” original. 15s5.—190, 
Care of Manager. 


Fine Collection of Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 
made ‘by a deceased eminent painter, and Portfolio 
fine and tare, Turner Mezzotints, etc., also Drawings 
by Turner, R.A.; Cox, etc., approval ; very moderate 
prices.—No. 222, Care of Manager.) 

Stothard’s ‘‘ Monumental Effigies,” original edition. 
Claude’s “ Liber Veritatis.”” Ruskin’s ‘‘Seven Lamps ” 
and ‘* Modern Painters.” Hammerton’s “ Etchers” 
and ‘Graphic Arts.” Kay’s Portraits. Drummond’s 
“Old Edinburgh.” Tuer’s“ Bartolozzi and his Works.” 
Turner’s ‘‘ England and Wales,” ‘‘ Southern Coast,” 
‘* Harbours of England,” “ River Scenery,” ‘‘ Rivers 
of France,” “ Bible Views,” etc.—N., 81, High Street, 
Heddingiye N. B. 

For Sale or Exchange, Greek and Roman Coins. 
No cards.—J. Jennings, 21, St. James's Street, 
Piccadilly. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Armorial Book Plates porohooss or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange.—J. M., 
1, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
To phical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

“Notes and Queries,” 3rd series, with Index. 
Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” vols. 1-6 (library 
edition). ‘* Herald and Genealogist ” (Nichol’s), vols. 
3 and 4.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 
E.C 


Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 17th Century Tokens, 
etc., or will give other counties (including Oxford, 
Kent, London, etc.) in exchange.—221, Care of 
Manager. 

‘*Bishop Stortford XVII. century Tradesman’s 
Tokens.” Also old Sermons, Tracts, Pamphlets, 
Scraps or Cuttings relating in any way to Bishop 
ne L. Glasscock, Jun., Bishop Stortford, 

erts. 

Armorial Book Plates, Early Tradesmen’s Cards 
or Shop Bills, Seventeenth Century Tokens of 
Middlesex, London, Surrey.—J. E. Hodgkin, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

To Hire or Exchange, Ancient Seal Impressions, — 
W. Tunley, Albert Road, Southsea. 

Wanted, Poll Books, for County Elections in 
Essex, Herts, and Cambridgeshire.—Thomas Bird, 
Romford. 

Halifax and Yorkshire Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seven- 
teenth Century).—Thomas Turner, Old Market, 
Halifax. 

Antiquarian Repository, 4to, vol. iv., 808.—209, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Topographical Cabinet, 10 vols.—21I0, 
Care of Manager. 

Antiquarian Itinerary.—211, Care of Manager. 

Gough's Anecdotes of British Topography.—212, 
Care of Manager. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1857—1868, in Numbers 
or Vols.—214, Care of Manager. 

Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica.—216, Care of 
Manager. 

Wanted, Autograph Letters; and ** Magazine of 
Art,” vol. 4.—190, Care of Manager. 





